VILE 


Every one who thinks, knows that the only way in 
which any problem was ever solved was by con- 
stant and persistent effort—Theodore Roosevelt 
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Editorial Comment 


Active Campaign Begun for Keeping 
Farm Records 


Z. R. PETTET, Chief Statistician for Agriculture, 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


AGENCIES of three Government departments have joined 
in an informal co-operative farm-record project which has 
developed from the so-called Trial Census which the Census 
made last winter with the help of the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates, of the Department of Agriculture. 
Briefly, that undertaking was a trial enumeration with a 
farm schedule drawn up by the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
the Census. One of the most important points developed by 
the State statisticians, who were the enumerators, was the 
almost total lack of farm records which made it impossible to 
secure certain farm production items readily and accurately. 


County Fair Posters Prepared 


To help to correct this situation, in the Census exhibit at 
county fairs this year, a poster carrying a display line, “Keep 
Records for the Calen Year 1939,” was used. Several 
county agents, seeing this poster and announcement, recog- 
nized how it would help them in their campaign to keep 
accurate farm records and asked the Census to supply them 
with additional material and to discuss the idea with the Ex- 
tension Service in Washington. Out of the conferences held 
in accordance with these suggestions, an informal co-opera- 


- tive project was initiated, the Extension Service agreeing to 


have the county agents place the posters in their offices with 
other advertising material, to promote farm bookkeeping. 


Crop Reporters Join 


The Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates immediately 
saw the value of this project and at once joined in the good 
work. It was further suggested that all governmental agencies 
interested in agriculture and needing agricultural records be 
invited to take part. 


Office of Education Assists 


Vocational teachers, county superintendents of schools, 
Future Farmers of America, schools, colleges, farm organiza- 
tions and libraries are being invited to display posters and 
aid in making the project successful. 


Accurate Census in 1940 the Aim 


While the broader aim of this project is to get farmers to 
keep better farm-records for their own information and for 
the use of all interested in agricultural statistics, the imme- 
diate objective is to assist the Census in obtaining more 
complete and accurate replies to the questions of the Census 
enumerators in 1940. Information covering such items as milk 
and , farm expenditures, inventories, and sales is always 
difficult to secure and requires a large amount of the enumera- 
tors’ time. This adds materially to the duration and cost of 
the Census. 


Trial Schedules Secured Upon Request 


The preliminary schedule, drawn up for testing in advance 
and used experimentally in field work, is available for gen- 
eral distribution. In all probability this schedule shows the 
major items which will appear in 1940, but the items in- 
cluded may be changed by the Census Advisory Committee. 


1,000 County School Superintendents Co-operate 
In connection with this campaign more than 1,000 county 


school superintendents have requested advertising leaflets, 
county reports, etc. In order to secure an accurate and com- 


plete census in 1940 everyone is invited to. co-operate. It is 
suggested that all interested in farm bookkeeping, basic 
agricultural and economic statistics, and other farm prob- 
lems, write for copies of the Trial Schedule, the Census posters 
and announcements of the 1940 Census of Agriculture. Ad- 
dress Division 61-A, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Editor’s Note—Teachers of + nai should take ad- 
vantage of this offer. You should also give as much help as 
possible in the procuring of accurate census data, which 
will later provide excellent reference materials for teaching. 


Pioneering in Agricultural Education 


For THOSE who aspire to rise above the average, whether 
in agricultural education or in other lines of endeavor, the 
writer ventures to suggest two qualities as fundamental. One 
of these is vision, and the other is initiative. 

By vision it is not meant that a person should be visionary 
in the impractical sense, nor that he should have his head so 
far in the stratosphere that contacts with reality are cloudy 
and misty. It might be of value, however, if every teacher at 
times would let his thoughts get far enough from the daily 
routine to gain a perspective and secure a fresh view of the 
direction in which things are moving and should move. It is 
far from irrelevant to call to mind the words of a hardy 
pioneer who in his declining years said, “Let me go back to 
the mountains. A man can see farther there.” 

Vision may be interpreted as the ability to see beyond 
boundaries established to date. For the individual teacher this 
involves the careful evaluation of ideas new to him, in order 
that he may detect their possibilities in specific situations to 
which they have been poorly applied or not applied at all. 
Vision is needed to formulate ideals for high-grade living and 
to sense the changes in individual behavior that are needed if 
“people are to do better the desirable things they will do any- 
way ’—to borrow Briggs’s terminology. Vision is needed to in- 
terpret the “good life” in relation to rural America; to develop 
ideals and standards of production, distribution, and right 
living; and to perceive possibilities in developing personalities. 

Vision will help us to see things in relationship to each 
other, and to sense where we can go; but initiative also is 
needed if we are to move in the desired directions. Initiative 
has sociability, adaptability, resourcefulness, courage, ver- 
satility, enthusiasm, and the “will to do,” as its handmaids. 
Thorndike has said that initiative is ‘‘a readiness and ability 
to move ahead and take promising risks.” Whereas vision 
represents pioneering in thought, initiative represents pioneer- 
ing in action. 

Some individuals who venture in the directions depicted 
may reach vantage points from which they perceive frontiers 
beyond those already established. The possibility of experienc- 
ing such a thrill, remote as it may be, is a motivating force 
for those who seek to pioneer in agricultural education.—G. 
P. Deyoe, Michigan State College. 


Whither Agricultural Education Booklet 


THE supply of this booklet has been reduced to 650 copies. 
No reprinting of it is contemplated. Twenty-seven states 
have co-operated in its distribution. We believe that the 
remaining supply will soon be exhausted. Teachers of agri- 
culture in those states which did not purchase a supply may 
want a copy of this booklet. Single copies may be procured 
from the editor at fifteen cents each, postpaid. Stamps are 
acceptable. Orders for twenty or more copies to one address 
should be sent to L. L. Anderson, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. In lots of 20 copies, the price is 
ten cents per copy. 
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Prokessional ~cnens 


Contributions of Leading Americans to Agricul- 


ture—William Arnon Henry—1850-1932 


LOUIS M. SASMAN, Assistant State Director and Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 


Wit ar- 
NON HENRY is 
best known to 
present-day work- 
ers in vocational 
agricultural edu- 
cation as the au- 
thor of Feeds and 
Feeding. This 
book, the first edi- 
tion of which was 
published in 1898 
with 670 pages and 
which has since 
been continually 
revised up to the 20th edition, recentl 
repared by F. B. Morrison of Cornell 
niversity, is probably the most widel 
used agricultural book in the oa 
Some 10 or 12 years ago, one of the 
national farm papers attempted to de- 
termine what books had proved most 
useful to American farmers. Inquiries 
were sent to more than 1,000 farm 
ple in all parts of the country, and Feeds 
and Feeding received more than three 
times as many votes as any other book. 
Today this book is still the standard 
reference on its subject and the una- 
bridged edition, as well as the abridged 
edition intended for high-school stu- 
dents of agriculture, will be found on the 
shelves of thousands of departments of 
vocational agriculture in the nation. In 
addition, it has been translated into 
foreign languages and is widely used 
thruout the world. The work leading up 
to the writing of Feeds and Feeding began 
about 1880. Today in the agricultural 
library of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture may be found a little leaf- 
let on “Systematic Feeding in the 
Dairy” by W. A. Henry, on which is 
written in Dean Henry’s writing these 
notes: “This sheet was prepared fall of 
1880 for use in farmers’ meetings where 
I was lecturing. This was the first pre- 
sentation to the farmers of Wisconsin 
of a standard ration.” 

However, the effect of Feeds and Feed- 
ing, important as it has been to the 
farmers and stockmen of the nation, is 
really only a minor part of the tremen- 
dous influence which W. A. Henry will 
continue, thruout the generations, to 
have on American agriculture. 

In 1880 the regents of the University 
of Wisconsin were seare for a man 
to develop —— a a at the 
university. As Judge E. W. Keyes, 
president of the board of regents, said 

‘We wanted a young man who 
the attributes of success; who would not 
only do his duty in his special calling, 
but would also be a competent helper 


L. M. Sasman 


Madison, Wisconsin 


to the board of regents in the new move- 
ment to revolutionize this branch of the 
university and make it meet the de- 
mands of the advanced farmers of the 
state.” Finally the president of the 
university reported that he had found 
at Cornell University a man who he 
thought might be satisfactory. Judge 
Keyes said: “I found before me a young 
man tall and slender, tho in appearance 
rugged, with bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks. His first appearance was favor- 
able. . . . It was clear to me that he was 
ambitious and that he a vi- 


sion of the possibilities of the position. 
He said he was willing to undertake the 
job and do his part in the great work.’ 


Left to right: Dean Henry, President Cham- 
berlain, and Professor Babcock 


At that time Mr. Henry was 30 years 
old. He was born June 16, 1850, at 
Norwalk, Ohio, and had received his 
first collegiate training at Ohio Wesley- 
an University. He later was high-school 
principal at New Haven, Indiana, and 
at Boulder, Colorado. Then at the age 
of 26 he entered Cornell University and 
four — later ae ~ course = 
agriculture, receiving the degree o 
Bachelor of Agriculture. 

He came to Wisconsin in 1880 as 
apps of botany and agriculture. 

e equipment he found was the ex- 


perimental farm with men working 
under one time professor. There 
were no offices, no laboratories, no 


workers in research, no special faculty, 


and no students. Twenty-seven years 
later when he left the institution, the 
College of Agriculture was housed in six 
buildings; its annual operating budget 
was $200,000; students in various 
courses were more than 600; and there 
were 43 members of its faculty en- 
gaged in special fields of agriculture and 
research. The biggest job Professor 
Henry had to do “was to sell the farmers 
of his adopted state the idea that they 
had a ‘place in the sun’ and that they 
owed it not only to themselves but to 
the state itself to occupy and fill this 
space. And it was no easy matter to 
convince them of the opportunity that 
was theirs. Up and down the state went 
Henry, holding meetings with groups of 
farmers, pointing out that the way out 
of the long, long depression following 
the Civil War was to better their agri- 
cultural practices, to stop the senseless 
waste of soil-robbing thru the accursed 
system of single-crop farming, and to 
substitute, therefore, diversified agricul- 
ture—to leave wheat-growing for the 
ae lands of the newly opened west 

in place to build up animal in- 
dustry.” EW. A. Henry, Builder—H. L. 
Russell, The Wisconsin Country Maga- 
zine, January, 1933.) 

In 1881, Professor Henry had a silo 
built at the experimental farm at the 
same time that Professor J. P. Roberts, 
under whom Henry had worked, was 
having one built at the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
These two silos ya the first ones used 
for experimental purposes in America. 
In 1883 he as the services of John 
Gould of Ohio to do farmers’ institute 
work on silage. The work carried on at 
that time resulted in the popularization 
of the silo and a leadership of Wisconsin 
in the use of silage which has continued 
up to the present time. 

In spite of Professor Henry’s activi- 
ties, however, the enrollment in the 
department of agriculture at the uni- 
versity failed to develop satisfactorily. 
Then one of the regents got the idea of 
developing a short course which would 
train farm boys. Consequently, in 1885, 
the first short course in culture in 
America was organized under Professor 
Henry’s direction, and enrolled 19 stu- 
dents. The idea of a short course, not 
offering a degree, was laughed at by 
members of other departments at the 
university; and even others in the a 
cultural department did not believe that 
it would be a success. However, it de- 
veloped to become certainly one of ~ 
most powerful forces for the training of 
farmers in the state, and proved to be 
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so highly successful that the idea spread 
to practically every other state in the 
union. Today thousands of successful 
farmers thrucut the nation look back 
to the inspiration they received at such 
short courses. 


The passage of the Hatch Act by 
Congress in 1887 established the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and Pro- 
fessor Henry was naturally appointed 
director of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. The next year he took another 
one of the epoch-making steps of his 
career by going to New York and per- 
suading Doctor Stephen Moulton Bab- 
cock to come to Wisconsin to fill the 
position left vacant by the resignation of 
Doctor Henry P. Armsby, who had be- 
come director of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

At this time the dairymen of Wiscon- 
sin were clamoring for a more equitable 
method of determining the value of milk. 
Henry, in attendance at dairy meetings 
in Wisconsin and Illinois, was besieged 
by requests for some means of determin- 
ing the fat content of milk. Babcock be- 
gan working on the problem with the 
patience and thoroness for which he was 
noted. This resulted in the discovery, 
in 1890, of the Babcock test which revo- 
lutionized the dairy industry. In that 
year, the first dairy course in America 
was started at Wisconsin, with an en- 
rollment of two students; and has con- 
tinued ever since as a strong influence in 
the training of cheese- and butter-mak- 
ers in the state. 

The Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
was organized in 1901 and Professor 
Henry became Dean Henry. The same 
year was published his first national 
contribution on “The Feedi of 
Cattle,’ which appeared as Part IT of 
United States Secretary of Agriculture 
Rusk’s report on Diseases of Cattle 
and Cattle Feeding. He continued the 
development of the ability which was 
later to lead Edward N. Wentworth to 
say in “The Portrait Gallery of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club”: “Dean Henry 
gathered under his leadership the great- 
est agricultural faculty assembled by 
the early institutions. Practically every 
one of them became a national leader 
in his subject—Babcock in dairy chem- 
istry and physics, Russell in bacteri- 
ology, King in soils, Craig in animal 
husbandry, Waugh in horticulture, Far- 
i mn in dairy manufactures, Hart 
and McCollum in nutrition, Moore in 
agronomy, Jones in plant diseases, and 
Taylor in agricultural economics. His 
greatest pride lay in this faculty, 
and to it attributed the success he 
enjoyed.” Because of his outstanding 
ability in the selection of men and the 
success which he had in building up the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, he 
finally came to be known as the Dean 
of Deans.” : 

These were the years of his greatest 
success and national recognition. In 
1902, Dean Henry was chosen special 
lecturer on agriculture and animal nu- 
trition at the summer school of the 
University of California; in 1904, the 
University of California conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Agriculture and the University of Ver- 
mont conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Science. That year the farmers’ course 
was established at the Wisconsin College 
of iculture, with an attendance of 
175. In 1907, the Michigan Agricultural 


College granted him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science. 

A little sidelight on the type and ex- 
tent of his influence is found in A. H. 
Sanders’s book At the Sign of the Stock 
Yards Inn. In describing the beginning 
of the idea of a Stock Yards Inn at the 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago, Mr. 
Sanders said, “It all happened one after- 
noon in June, 1903. Mr. Leonard, Mr. 
Ogilvie, and the writer of these ram- 
bling notes were passe aboard a 
Chicago and Northwestern train bound 
for the most beautiful of our inland 
capitals—the city of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. To be more explicit, we were on our 
way to pay a visit to the agriculture 
college of the great university which, 
from its semi-Venetian throne of beauty, 
dominates a panorama of surpassing 
loveliness. Dean Henry was to be our 
host.” From all parts of the count 
men were coming to the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture to consult Dean 
Henry. ‘ 

Dean Henry was an enthusiastic, un- 
tiring worker, but his health finally failed 
to stand up under the strain and in 1907, 
after 27 years of service at the uni- 
versity, he asked to be relieved of his 
duties as Dean. At the time and later, 
expressions of appreciation and affec- 
tion poured in from all parts of the 
nation. T. L. Haecker, of the University 
of Minnesota, said: ‘‘His chief character- 
istics are his devotion to the interests of 
the tillers of the soil, his advanced ideas, 
his appreciation of all branches of agri- 
culture, his unbounded enthusiasm, and 
the remarkable energy with which he 
prosecuted the work of building up the 
agricultural department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.” (Farm Stock and 
Home, April 1, 1907) 

Of special interest to those interested 
in agricultural education was the edi- 
torial comment in the Breeders’ Ga- 
zette, February 27, 1907: “The work of 
Professor Henry has proved epoch- 

ing in the history of agricultural 
education. . . . Dean Henry’s name is 
indissolubly linked with the populariza- 
tion of agricultural education to a great- 
er degree than that of any other man.” 

Dean Henry’s philosophy of the place 
and value of education to the farmer 
was clearly given in the following ex- 
cerpt of an address delivered at the 
43rd University Convocation at Albany, 
New York, June 30, 1905: 

“At Washington we have that great 
central force for agricultural advance- 
ment, our national Department of Agri- 
culture. In your own state you have the 
department of agriculture with its cen- 
tral offices in this capital. As powerful 
factors you can point to Cornell and 
Geneva. Great as are all these forces for 
good at this time, let me say to you, as 
one who has seen these things come on 
from the most insignificant beginnings, 
that their growth and power have only 
begun. Where you are spending a dollar 
in the support of these institutions, you 
will soon be giving a score; and where 
you are now receiving one measure of 
good therefrom, you will soon be re- 
— a thousand. Now you have an 
agricultural school at Cornell. Soon it 
will be vastly greater than at present, 
and in addition there will be lower 
agricultural schools of great power and 
influence scattered over the state. Your 
farmers’ institute efforts will be strength- 
ened and take on forms of usefulness 
not dreamed of today.” 
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After speaking of improved methods 
of production resulting from increased 
intelligence and greater love of rural 
life, Dean Henry went on to say: 

“The culmination of all these im- 
ay conditions will bring about a new 
actor of the highest value to the farmer 
—co-operation. When our farmer friend 
has grown truly intelligent, when he 
comes to love and properly appreciate 
his farm, as he surely will, when the 
brotherhood of man is recognized, then 
will come the great advance, that of 
industrial co-operation. The cohesive- 
ness of American farmers in the past has 
been like that of dry sand in one’s hand. 
In the near future they will join together 
in securing the best livestock for their 
flocks and herds, the best grains and 
trees for their fields and orchards, and 
the most effective fertilizers for their 
soils; then especially will they join to- 
gether in assembling and marketing 
their products in the most judicious 
economical manner. 

“Intelligent co-operation among farm- 
ers is as sure to follow in the present 
upward movement as is the sun to rise 
tomorrow. Intelligent production and 
economical marketing, thru co-opera- 
tion, will place the American farmer in 
the very front rank of all that goes to 
make for enlightened citizenship. 

“To my mind these better days are 
close at hand, for progress is cumulative, 
moving with accelerating pace when the 
way is clear. As educators it is our 
pleasure, as it is our duty, to hasten 
this glad day.” 

But in 1907 Dean Henry’s work at the 
university ended. While he had hoped 
that he might continue a large part of 
his service to the state, his health never 
again permitted him the activity he 
would have liked. However, it - still 
remained for him to take a leading part 
in one of the great struggles for the 
betterment of rural life, the develop- 
ment of the parcel post system in 1912. 
To many of us at the present time, 
ange post is accepted as a matter of 
act and the fight for its inauguration is 
hazy, if it is remembered at all. The 
story of this struggle is best told in 
Dean Henry’s own words, from notes 
which he made at the time: 

“Observing that A large moe of 
opposition to parcel post was being 
raised by the merchants’ retail associa- 
tions and various other urban organi- 
zations, I became deeply interested in 
the matter and remained in Washington 
several days. I had planned a trip to the 
south and the tropics to avoid the rest 
of the winter; but what I saw made me 
change my plans, and I came to Madison 
and employed one stenographer all the 
time and another part of the time to aid 
with the work. Four sets of matter... 
were mimeographed and copies sent to a 
list of 200 agricultural papers scattered 
thruout the United States. At this writ- 
ing the opposition to parcel post by the 
pe ager and Fp oengesone yore 
ingly t, an sums of money 
have ae raised to further the op- 

ition. 

“T had not worked long before I 
realized that we must get the farmers 
into action by writing letters; and ac- 
cordingly I hit upon the idea of having 
March 18 as Farmers’ Parcel Post 
Letter Day—a day on which the farmers 
were all to mail letters to their Washing- 
ton representatives pleading for a parcel 

(Continued on page 138) 
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A. M. FIELD 


Methods 


Suggested Jobs in Organizing and Teach- 
ing the First-Year Agriculture Course 


J. B. KIRKLAND, Teacher-Education, 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


THE interest and accomplishments of 
students enrolled in the first-year course 
in vocational agriculture depend largely 
upon the teacher’s recognition and per- 
formance of his job in organizing and 
directing the work of the group. There 
are a number of jobs that are necessary 
for the teacher to do in organizing and 
teaching the first-year course that are 
not found in teaching the advanced 
courses. 

Since the average student upon en- 
rolling in vocational agriculture knows 
little about the facilities and objectives 
of the department of vocational agri- 
culture, the teacher should familiarize 
each student with these. The teacher 
will likely find that the average stu- 
dent has only a casual knowledge of the 
agriculture of the home farm and of the 
farms in the community. If the teacher 
of vocational agriculture is to interest 
the students in planning a comprehen- 
sive farming program, the writer believes 
that each student should be taught to 
recognize the types of farming in which 
the farmers of the community are en- 
gaged, the relative economic importance 
of the classes of livestock and crops, the 
economic outlook for the principal 
classes of livestock and crops, and the 
possibilities and adaptability of each of 
the principle classes of livestock and 
crops on the home farm. 

e content of the course of study for 
the first-year students should be solely 
of an orienting nature until each student 
has selected his farming program. 
Orientation of new students in vocation- 
al agriculture has been used since 1930 
by many teachers in Tennessee*. The 
orientation study may require from six 
to twelve weeks or more depending upon 
the teaching methods used and the 
diversity of the agriculture of the com- 
munity. The teacher, however, should 
spend sufficient time to enable each 
student to realize the importance of 
considering the farm as a unit and the 
economic factors that affect a sound 
farming program. 

After each student has planned his 
farming program the teacher is then 
ready to teach the operative and mana- 
-~- jobs that each student proposes to 

o in conducting each enterprise in his 
farming program. The course of study 
will include, mainly, a study of those 
jobs which will be one by the students 
in conducting their farming programs, 
and of the supp emgage | jobs that the 
students will likely, or should, perform 
in connection with farming programs. 

The foregoing are steps that have 
been developed in Tennessee thru teach- 
er-training during the past several years. 
In the beginning students had to draw 
graphs to show the trend of prices, 


production, stocks, exports, ete., in 
making an economic study of agricul- 
ture. Since 1933 the work of both the 
student and teacher has been facilitated 
by the availability of such data in 
graphic form from the U. 8. D. A. 

reau of Agricultural Economics and 
other agencies. It has been the observa- 
tion of the writer that in Tennessee the 
use of the foregoing steps has been in- 
strumental in teachers getting students 
to look at agriculture as a whole, with 
the result that a greater percentage of 
students are planning and conducting 
larger and better balanced farming 


programs. 

The following list of teachers’ jobs 
are suggested as a means of aiding the 
students enrolled in the first-year course 
in vocational agriculture to get a broader 
and clearer conception of its value and 
function: 

1. Acquainting each student with the 
physical facilities and the program of 
the department of vocational agriculture. 

The students should be informed of 
the objectives set up in the long-time 
program of agriculture for the commu- 
nity, the accomplishments to date, and 
the goals and proposed methods of 
attaining these for the current year. 
The students should understand the 
objectives of the department of voca- 
tional agriculture in preparing them for 
farming. The supervised farming-pro- 
gram should be explained to the students 
as a means of training them for farming 
and not merely a requirement for course 
credit. The various methods to be used 
in teaching should be explained to the 
students. The students should become 
familiar with the facilities of the depart- 
ment, including use of reference ma- 
terial, magazines, radio, laboratory 
equipment, shop equipment, ete. 

2. Teaching each student to under- 
stand and use a survey blank as a 
method of -— the home farm. 

The use of the farm-survey blank 
should be taught to enable the Mee aor 
pe determine the present use of land, 

of farming, number and kind of 
Testock, acreage and production of 
farm crops, fruits, and vegetables on the 
home farm. 

3. Teaching each student to make a 
map of the home farm. 

After the farm survey has been com- 
pleted a map of each boy’s home farm, 
drawn to scale, should be made showing 
the acreage and present use of fields, 
location of buildings, roads and streams, 
soil types, percent of slope, and degree 
of erosion in each field. 

The mapping of the farm is an impor- 
tant method of teaching the boy the 
basic factors that determine the future 
farm-management program. 


4. Teaching each student to tabulate 
and use data collected on the farm- 
survey form. 

The students should be directed in 
tabulating and summarizing the data 
collected from the surveys of the home 
farms in order that they may more 
accurately ascertain the types of farm- 
ing, principal crops and livestock pro- 
duced on each type of farm. The data 
thus, secured then may be compared 
with those of other farms in the com- 
munity, especially with those of suc- 
cessful farms of each type of farming 
conducted in the community. 

5. Teaching each student to determine 
the outlook for the enterprises con- 
ducted on the home farm and on the 
average farm in the community. 

Excellent use may be made of the U. 
8. D. A. “Agricultural Statistics,” U. 
8. D. A. Outlook Charts, “The Farm 
Outlook,” and similar outlook material 
in making this study. To facilitate the 
use of the above material it is well to 
have the students make graphs showing 
the price and production trends of some 
important wt on After three or 
four days have been spent in making 
and studying graphs, the students 
should have a fair understanding of how 
graphs are made and read. Considerable 
time may be saved by using graphs, 
charts, and film strips prepared by the 
U. 8. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics when the teacher feels that 
the students have acquired a working 
knowledge of interpreting data in 
graphic form. 

6. Teaching each student to determine 
how the outlook may influence the 
enterprises conducted on the home farm. 

After the students have completed a 
study of the outlook of the principal en- 
terprises conducted on the home farm, 
and on the average farm in the com- 
munity, they should be taught to 
recognize what adjustments should be 
made in the production of each enter- 
prise for the ensuing year. 

7. Teaching each student to select 
ee type of farming for which he expects 

With the use of the farm-survey data 
of the home farm and of other farms 
in the community, the students are 
lead to determine the characteristics of 
the different types of farming. Before a 
student makes the decision as to the 
type of farming for which he expects to 
train, he should consider the types of 
farming in which the most successful 
farmers of the community are engaged, 
the amount of capital required, the acre- 
age needed, the soil requirements, labor 
requirements, equipment and buildings 

needed, market facilities, probable in- 
come, risks and personal interests. 

8. Assisting each student in building a 
farming program. 

After each student has decided upon 
the type of farming for which he ex- 
pects to train and has determined the 
outlook for the major enterprises that 
are conducted in the community, he 
should set up a long-time farming pro- 
gram (four years or more) which will 
include those enterprises that are related 
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co the type of farming for which he 
expects to train and for which he has 
facilities to conduct. In determining 
the size and scope of each enterprise the 
student should consider the outlook and 
available facilities. 

§. Teaching each student how to keep 
farm records. 

The students should be taught the 
need for, and value of, keeping accurate 
yet simple farm accounts. Sufficient 
time should be alloted to enable each 
student to acquire an interest in, 
and working knowledge of, the use of 
the inventory, labor account, cash ac- 
count, and financial summary before he 
actually ins his farming program. 

10. Teaching each student how to 
finance the farming program. 

This will involve a study of the esti- 
mated expenses and receipts for each 
enterprise included in the farming pro- 
gram. The students should be taught 
the sources and proper uses of farm 
credit. Sufficient time should be devoted 
to the study of farm contracts (business 
arrangements) to enable each student to 
write a definite statement of rental 
agreement, financial support, use of 
horse and man. labor, supplies needed, 
and distribution of income for the 
farming program proposed for the en- 
tire training period as well as for each 
of the enterprises included in the first 
year of the program. 

11. Teaching each student how to 
analyze into jobs each enterprise in- 
cluded in the first year of the farming 


program. 

Each student will not have the same 
jobs to do even if conducting similar 
enterprises. A student will, of necessity, 
have more jobs to do in conducting an 
enterprise that is his major enterprise 
than will another student conducting a 
similar enterprise as a minor or contribu- 
tory enterprise. The students should 
analyze each enterprise into jobs in the 
light of the available facilities, purposes, 
size, and scope. 

12. Teaching each student to prepare 
an annual pro; study-calendar. 

After each student has analyzed each 
enterprise included in the first year of 
the farming program into jobs, he 
should set up a plan or calendar show- 
ing the order in which the planning and 
management of the jobs should be done. 
It will be necessary for the students and 
teacher to work together in setting up 
the program study-calendar which, to 
a large extent, will involve the use of 
individualized instruction. 

13. Teaching esich student how to plan 
the pro method of doing each job 
included in the enterprises of the first 
year of the farming pro : 

Upon completion of the program 
study-calendar each student should 
determine the recommended practices 
for doing each job. These studies should 
be made seasonally and the study of 
each job should precede the actual time 
of doing that job by at least two or more 
weeks in order that the student may 
have ample time to make a definite 
decision as to how he will actually do the 
job. The decision made by each student 
should meet with the approval of the 
teacher and parents. The use of individ- 
ualized instruction will be used almost 
exclusively in teaching students how to 
plan the doing of each job. 

14. Teaching each student to transfer 
plans and records to the account book. 

Before a student is permitted to trans- 


fer the farm-survey data, inventory, 
business arrangement, lists of jobs, and 
proposed method of doing each job into 
the farm account book, the teacher 
should approve the manner in which 
these are written in his class notebook. 
Labor operations and cash transactions 
should be transferred into the farm 
account book from the student’s home 
record book at least twice per month. 
In order to avoid errors in posting the 
records the teacher will find it necessary 
to give individualized instruction and 
rather close supervision of students in 
transferring these records. 

*Fit: ald, N. E., “Suggestions for Orienting New 
Students in Classes in Vocational a ture,” 
le Education, Volume III, No. 7, Janu- 


A Poster Exhibit 


R. H. PALMER, Teacher-Education, 
Bozeman, Montana 


Ar THE major agricultural fairs in 
Montana a poster exhibit has served to 
acquaint thousands of persons with the 
activities of the F.F.A. chapters in the 
state. The posters are the center of 
attraction in the F.F.A. section display- 
ing the usual exhibits of grains, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and farm mechanics projects. 
Approximately one half of the F.F.A. 
chapters have made up a poster each 
year and entered it at one or more of the 
fairs. The whole exhibit is shown first, 
at the North Montana Fair at Great 
Falls; next, at the Midland Empire 
Fair at Billings; and then at Missoula, 
Miles City, and other fairs in the state. 
The fairs offer cash awards for the five 
best entries. The posters are then re- 
turned to the chapters and are often 
displayed at local school affairs or in 
merchant’s windows. 

To insure uniformity all posters are 
4’ x 4’, made of 34” wall board panel 
with border 34” x 114”, mitered at the 
corners. All chapters use “Flex” made 
by General Paint Co., Indian Yellow 
No. 2613 and Laguna Blue No. 2605. 
When mounted as shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, they make a strik- 


attractiveness..... i 


farm practice or 
Ree Coe .* 
Conveys one central m 


Conforms to pre- 
scribed dimensions 
and colors........ ? 
Portrays some phase 
of the actual work. .25 ” 

The posters cover a wide variety of 
subjects. One poster may illustrate a 
Future Farmer’s individual farming pro- 

; another may show a group activ- 
ity of the chapter; another may portray 
in brief the main achievements in a 
chapter’s annual p of work. 
Many of the outstanding posters have 
shown chapter members engaged in 
some important job in community serv- 
ice, por 4g as landscaping the school 
grounds, conducti 


; a rodent or pest 
campaign, or han 


a co-operative 
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Poster Exhibit Along Wall 


buying or selling venture. Other inter- 
esting posters have dealt with the 
chapter's progress in developing general 
use of an improved farm practice. 
Visual materials are most effectively 
used to tell the story. Pictures, graphs 
or diagrams, and actual materials such 
as plant or seed specimens, or working 
models are shown, with a minimum of 
text or words. Lettering is often done by 
cutting letters out of cardboard and 
gluing them to the board. Enlarged 
snapshots are sometimes colored, altho 
black and white ones are usually best. 
The chapter’s name is carried on a small 
wooden plate at the bottom of the board. 
The poster exhibit has been valuable 
as publicity, and has a number of other 
benefits. Chapter members get good ex- 
perience in planning and making up the 
posters, many of which are kept in the 
Vo-Ag department to serve as displays 
and decorations. The posters have prob- 
ably given Future Farmers and their 
advisers new ideas about worth-while 
chapter activities. They also have given 
many farmers a new slant on some im- 
proved farming practice. A worthy 
exhibit does much to properly get Fu- 
ture Farmer activities before the public. 


What Is the Secret of the 
Good Teacher? 


His secret lies along three lines. First, 
he must be sensitive to the way the stu- 
dent feels and thinks. He must under- 
stand the difficulties and the embarrass- 
ments of each student. Never must he 
do anything to make the student feel 
ashamed if he doesn’t know the answer 
or to indicate that he has asked a foolish 


question. 
' The teacher will look to the 
ractical management of the classroom. 


e will work out every detail of his 
management in advance. He will never 
make assignments that will swamp the 
students or for which the books are not 
available. He will seat the students care- 
fully, giving the deaf and the short- 
sighted, special consideration. 

Finally the teacher will be sensitive 
to significant current problems; he will 
help to clarify today’s situation in what- 
ever subject is under consideration. And 
he will point the way to future develop- 
ments. In my classes in education, for 
instance, we are working on schoolroom 
methods half a generation in advance of 
those of today. I mean, it will take popu- 
lar practice a half-generation to catch up 
with the best available theory. 

William H Kilpatrick 
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Oregon Trainees Help Young Farmers 
Get Established in Farming 


H. H. GIBSON, Teacher-Education, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


BrciInnina in wy 
1928 and each year 
since, students in 
agricultural edu- 
cation at Oregon 
State College have 
assumed major re- 
sponsibility for re- 
cruiting, organiz- 
ing, and teaching 
adult evening 
classes in agricul- 
ture. This year, in 
addition to the 
evening-class work 
for adult farmers, two part-time or 
young-farmer classes were organized and 
conducted by trainees. All these classes 
have been organized in Benton and 
Linn Counties in the vicinity of Corval- 
lis, the location of Oregon State College. 


Two Young Farmer Classes Organized 


This year we decided it was high time 
to organize young-farmer classes, as well 
as adult classes, to provide participation 
experience for trainees. One young- 
farmer class, with 15 to 20 in attendance, 
was organized in a community 10 
miles from Corvallis, where evening 
classes had been held for 10 consecutive 

ears, except one. Young men who never 

ad come into adult classes were en- 
rolled in this class. A few young farmers 
who had attended the adult class in 
previous years as mere spectators, now 
actually and enthusiastically entered 
into the discussions of the younger part- 
time group. The second class, with 10 
to 15 in attendance, was organized at 
Corvallis, and was composed of young 
men from three or four neighborhoods 
or smaller communities. 


H. H. Gibson 


Nature of Instruction 


One thing was insisted upon in 
organizing the young-farmer classes, 
namely, that the trainees would stay 
clear of more customary forms and types 
of course instruction, such as farm shop 
or farm mechanics, and individual crop 
or animal enterprise studies. Not that 
such unit courses and types of instruc- 
tion may not be made worth while, but 
we wished to get experience in dealing 
with problems of far-reaching impor- 
tance. Consequently, we held consistent- 
ly to such objectives as helping young 
farmers to get established in farming, 
and making the most of their invest- 
ments in labor and capital as a means 
of increasing their income and improv- 
ing their farming status. This meant 
making an analysis and study of a 
young man’s farm set-up as a whole in- 
stead of dealing with production prob- 
lems and practices in relation to some 
individual crop or animal enterprise. 

With this idea thoroly discu and 
understood, much time was spent by 
trainees in calling on the young-farmer 
prospects for the class, and in studying 
their farming problems. The idea of 
making a study of each young man’s 
entire set-up and farming business as a 
whole, with a view to improving his 


farming status, appealed to the young 
farmers without exception. They were 
glad to volunteer the use of their farm 
set-ups, and any information they could 
furnish for the use of the group as a 
whole. 

Consequently, the trainees, wong 
by twos or threes, would survey an 
analyze any individual farm set-up that 
was to be used for group study. The 
size and production for each individual 
crop or animal enterprise were noted, 
and the gross income for the farm or 
farming business as a whole was calcu- 
lated. Maps drawn to scale were made 
of each individual farm studied. Crop 
rotations and soil fertility practices, etc., 
were noted. Then the farm business was 
carefully analyzed to discover strong 
and weak points and possible suggestions 
for improvement. 

Here are a few examples of the farm 
set-ups used: 

1. One young farmer had just taken 
over his father’s 70-acre farm with a 
contract to buy it. As a whole, the soil 
was not very productive. The group 
estimated the capital invested, the pro- 
duction and income for each individual 
enterprise, and for the farm as a whole, 


ae | return for labor and capital invested. 
. By contrast to this first case given, 
another young farmer with even less 
capital than the first had invested $3,000 
in farm machinery and equipment and 
in this way was able to rent and farm 
300 acres of land. His income was 
much higher than that of the first young 
farmer, and he had considerably more 
left for his labor and capital invested 
after cash operating expenses had been 
met. These two examples, by contrast, 
raised worth-while questions as to when 
it may be desirable to own or rent or to 
combine owning and renting. 

3. A third young farmer had a dif- 
ferent story to tell. He had invested 
$4,000 in farm machinery and equip- 
ment and had been crop-share renting 
to advantage for years, but because the 
farm he had been renting had recentl 
been sold to newcomers from drout 
areas, he was left with a large invest- 
ment and no immediate returns. Later, 
with some individual help from the seed 
crop production specialist of the college, 
we were able to help him get started 
again with a 5-year lease. This case 
brought out some of the disadvantages 
of renting. 

4. One case was rather tragic in that 
a fatal mistake had been made in pay- 
ing too much for a farm, and now an 
enthusiastic and capable boy was mak- 
ing every effort, along with his father, in 
many respects a good farmer, to pay 
off the mortgage. Here was a $20,000 
investment in a 100-acre farm and equip- 
ment. The soil was hardly average in 
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Trainees Conduct Field Trip 


which was approximately $1,000. After 
deducting estimated cash operatin 
expenses, the returns for labor an 
capital invested were determined. 

In working out a possible reorganiza- 
tion of this farm, with different sizes 
and combinations of enterprises, it was 
estimated that the gross income could 
not reasonably be increased more than 
$300. The farm was too small and the 
soil not sufficiently productive to make 
it possible for this young man to get 
ahead very fast pot pay interest and 
taxes. Questions of renting additional 
land or possibility of buying a few acres 
of rich bottom soil near his present farm, 
her he might engage in : —— 
and more intensive type of farming, 
were considered. This study required 
most of two evenings. This was one of 
many examples we found where a young 
farmer had invested too soon in a small- 
size farm, perhaps on borrowed capital, 
and where the gross income could not 
be made large enough after cash operat- 
ing costs were met to leave a satisfac- 


productive capacity. The boy was more 
than willing to furnish all the informa- 
tion that might be used in improving 
the situation. The farm had both a 
Land Bank and Commissioner’s loan 
against it; also there were production 
credit loans for crops. Said the boy, as 
he volunteered his farm set-up for group 
study: “You will need to figure $800 for 
taxes and interest before you can figure 
anything for us.” ° 

Much time was given by trainees in 
the survey and analysis of this farm 
business. Different types of farming 
were set up with reference to income 
possibilities but as the trainees said, 
“Tt just isn’t in the cards.” Fortunately 
for the other members of the class, the 
night this farm set-up was to be con- 
sidered, the father of the boy called up 
to say the boy was quite ill and could not 
attend class that night. This relieved a 
somewhat embarrassing situation from 
every angle. In brief, they had a con- 
crete example of how a farmer may make 
a fatal mistake of paying at least twice 
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as much as a farm is worth, when based 
on its earning capacity. They saw also 
that two hours’ analysis of a farming 
business, with respect to possible types 
of farming, income, and operating cost 
possibilities, should save a farmer from 
making such a fatal mistake. 

5. Another interesting case was that 
of a boy who, with his mother, had 
built up an accumulated net worth of 
over $13,000. His father, 10 years before, 
had started farming with $1,000 of bor- 
rowed money and no other assets what- 
ever. After three years he died, leaving 
the operation and management of the 
farm entirely to his son and wife. Be- 
cause they had kept accurate farm 
records, it was possible to figure their 
net worth from year to year over a ten- 
year period, and also to study the 
changes in the management and organi- 
zation of their farming business during 
this period. 

The entire course was built up around 
such studies, involving problems and 
discussion of far-reaching importance. 
A number of young men had a reason- 
able investment in farm machinery, 
which made it possible to crop-rent some 
land, to do some contract work, and 
during spare time, to work out in town 
for wages for a part of the year. Their 
returns for labor, capital investment and 
total income compared with those who 
were engaged in full-time farming. 

One unusually desirable type of farm 
business and farm organization was 
used in concluding and summarizing our 
studies. It was a case of a middle-aged 
farmer, well known in the community, 
who had built up a large yearly farm 
income thru good management and wise 
investments. He owned a 200-acre farm 
with productive soil, located only five 
miles from his community center. He 
had selected a desirable type of farming. 
The ——_ and quality of business 
was high. The purchase price of the 
farm was right, and he had secured low 
interest rates and credit terms 
thru the Farm it Administration. 
He had a plan in operation for maintain- 
ing and increasing crop production, and 
for maintaining soil fertility. Most im- 

rtant of all, he had a business and 

arm large enough to make possible a 
as goed gross and labor income. 

We had several cases of son and 
father ee ee One 
was the case of a boy just married who, 
along with the father, wanted to reor- 

nize the farming business a a dif- 
Seant selection, size, and combination 
of enterprises ini order to increase the 
farm income. A plan for some irrigation 
and more intensive type of farming was 
worked out. 

One all-day field trip was taken to 
visit six different types of farming, and 
to study different soil types and condi- 
tions. A large bus was used, which made 
it possible to mix fun with business and 
to discuss observations between visits 
as we went from one farm to another. 
The boys brought back many ideas 
which they were able to apply to their 
home farm conditions. Some got ideas of 
locating in other communities, on dif- 
ferent types of soils, and in different 
types of farming. It is surprising how 
many boys may live in a community all 
their lives without seeing much outside 
in the way of different soils and types of 
farming unless their attention is called 
to such things thru systematic and 

irected observations, such as it is pos- 


sible to make on field trips of the kind 
described. 

Each trainee had experience in con- 
ducting at least one conference with the 
part-time groups and a number of them 
served twice as conference leaders. Ob- 
servation, in addition, was also expected 
at least once each week. The field work 
and preparation for two young-farmer 
classes and one adult class this year 
made large demands on the time of 
both trainees and teacher-trainer, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that a study 
of the organization of the farm business 
as a whole was used thruout as a basis 
for conference problems. An equivalent 
of three days, perhaps more, was needed 
to make each farm organization study 
and to prepare for conference leading. 
Each trainee worked in a committee of 
two or three, so that each had experience 
in making a farm set-up study of three 
or four young farmers, even tho they 
may have served as conference leaders 
only twice. In nearly every case, farm 
maps, farm surveys, and analysis and 
suggested reorganization plans were 
finally placed in mimeographed form for 
each farm set-up so that the young farm- 
ers, as well as the trainees, might 
have a permanent record of the different 
farm studies. Each of these studies, in- 
cluding the farm map, required from 
two to four mimeographed pages. 

The variation in occupational, social, 
and educational status of the young- 
farmer groups was very marked in both 

time classes, particularly the one 
located at Corvallis. The occupational 
levels varied from the hired-hand stage 
to the well-established business. Some 
had no more than grade-school educa- 
tion, several were high-school graduates. 
About half the members in one class 
were former vocational agriculture boys. 
Four had had one or more years of col- 
lege work at Oregon State College. Ages 
ranged from 19 to 25. The members of 
both part-time groups, in the main, were 
quite agreeable and compatible. How- 
ever, the former Smith-Hughes bo 
were inclined to segregate around the 
conference table. It became clear that 
—— effort needs to be taken to get 
this group to mix with the others and to 
assume social responsibilities for the 
welfare of the entire group. 

The wide variation in Remien status 
had certain decided advantages, in that 
by contrast and comparison, one was 
able to point out the different levels in 
the farming business and to bring out 
what steps and procedures may be 
taken in becoming established in the 
farming business. 

Even tho several young farmers were 
already fairly well established in farm- 
ing, they were decidedly interested in 
improving their farming status. Their 
examples also provided incentives and 
many suggestions to the others as to 
what they might do to make progress in 
their farming occupations. 

Assuming for the moment that there 
is no difference between the young and 
adult farmers in farming status, it would 
still be highly desirable to organize the 
young farmers in a separate class because 
of the noticeable increase in interest and 
the varied forms of participation. 

After 10 years’ experience, I am con- 
fident that teacher-training on par- 
ticipation basis is highly desirable in 
preparation of our teachers for a vigor- 
ous program of work with adult farmers. 
One year’s experience in this type of 
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training for the young-farmer groups, 
convinces me that we have been neglect- 
ing another important phase of our 
teacher-training program in agricul- 
tural education. 


Book Reviews 


A Handbook on Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture, Glen C. Cook, 4th edition 
revised and enlarged 1938, 670 pp., 
illustrated, price $3.00; published “ 
Interstate Printing Company, Danville, 
Illinois. This practical Handbook should 
prove useful not only to vocational- 
agriculture teachers in their preparation 
for teaching, but to teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture everywhere. Five of 
the major divisions of the third edition 
of this Handbook have been retained in 
expanded and improved form in the 
new edition, and three new divisions 
have been added. Future Farmers of 
America has been expanded to the rank 
of a major division in the fourth edition, 
as is the case of evening and part-time 
work. Five chapters comprise the new 
major division of the fourth edition of 
the Handbook under the heading of 
Illustrative Materials. Two chapters are 
devoted to vocational education in 
agriculture and the qualifications and 
duties of an agriculture teacher. Thir- 
teen chapters are devoted to classroom 
instruction in agriculture, five chapters 
to supervised farm practice work, six 
chapters to work in farm mechanics, 
and five chapters are devoted to miscel- 
laneous activities. The appendix, cover- 
ing 70 pages, deals with ten important 
subjects of interest to teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Cook’s Hand- 
book on Teaching Vocational Agriculture 
is the most complete guide for planning 
and executing a sound program in voca- 
tional agriculture that has come to our 
attention.—A. P. D. 


Agricultural and Business Law for the 
Farmer, by V. O. Braun, (Member of the 
Michigan Bar), bmg bound pamphlet 
of 81 pages, revised 1938, published by 
the author, Matthews Building, Owos- 
so, Michigan, list price 75 cents. The 
booklet deals with a field in which we 
find a scarcity of law textbooks, and is 
designed to aid the farmer and agricul- 
ture student in the understanding of the 
elementary and essential legal problems 
relating to the farm and its operations. 
The major problems treated are indica- 
ted by the following chapter headings: 

Principles and terms defined. 

ae farm proper and its boundaries. 


ures. 

Protection of the farmer’s property. 
Rights of land of the farmer. 
Bailment law. 

Contract law. 

Domestic relations. 


es. 
Legal financial problems of the farmer. 
Legal pointers for the farmer. 
This pamphlet should prove of value 
to teachers of vocational agriculture in 
teaching contractual relations growing 
out of the proper handling of farming 
rograms, and should be especially help- 
ul in discussing such problems with 
adult classes. The author avoids the 
dangers of the unqualified, unguarded 
statement, deals with concrete and 
practical problems, and uses non-techni- 
cal language in making explanations of 
the law.—A. P. D. 
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Supervised Practice 


H. H. GIBSON 


Supervision Records 


CARL G. HOWARD, Teacher-Education, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Tue measure of 
the success of the 
supervised farming 
of any vocational- 
agriculture stu- 
dent lies in the 
efficient super- 
vision of the long- 
time program of 
farm activities he 
has set up. 

Assuming that 
the boy has under- 
taken a good sup- 
ervised farming 
program to aid him in getting established 
in farming; that he has carefully 
planned what he needs to do in advance; 
and that he is vitally interested in carry- 
ing one or more enterprises to a satis- 
factory conclusion—it is a direct reflec- 
tion on the teacher if he fails to carry 
the program into practice. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the number of supervisory visits 
a teacher should make to each boy. 
Neither is it the purpose to discuss the 
routine procedures which should be fol- 
lowed on supervisory visits. 

The hope underlying the writing of 
this article is that a record of each visit 
made by any teacherof vocational 
agriculture to any of his boys will take 
the guesswork out of satisfactory super- 
vision on the part of the teacher. 

Many teachers maintain that certain 
instructions were given to boys which 
the boys failed to carry out. Boys main- 
tain they were not visited at critical 
periods—that instructions were not 
given them. 

Administrators question the validity 
of travel allowance use. They cannot 
see why four visits were needed at Jones’s 
place and only one at Smith’s. They 
sometimes feel that the teacher gets in 
his car and rides around to see his boys 
per he cannot think of anything else 
to do. 

Irrespective of the truth of these 
various contentions, beliefs, and mis- 
understandings, there is too often no 
record of the factual situation to prove 
or disprove any of the claims advanced 
by the parties concerned. 

Many states require that information 
be available on supervision. Much of 
this does not go beyond the quantitative 
stage. Numbers of visits are given and 
the requirement is considered as being 
met. 

A quantitative report on supervision 
was, until this year, required in Idaho. 

Many teachers carry 75 to 90 boys on 
their student lists in vocational agri- 
culture. It was felt that in many cases 
they did not know very much about 
their own boys and the state office knew 


C. G. Howard 


next to nothing about their activities. 

It was felt that this condition should 
not continue. School administrators 
should know what is going on day by 
day; boys should be allowed no chance 
for misunderstanding of instructions; 
parents should be informed of the prog- 
ress of their boys; and a written record 
in the department protects the teacher 
who is doing a conscientious job of 
supervision. The efficiency of the super- 
vision may be measured by records and 
results. 

Once organized, records should be 
little work and easily accessible. After 
casting around for some time, it was 


SUPERVISION RECORD 
NAME OF STUDENT. 


realized that there is nothing new undér 
the sun. Colorado put out a carbon 
paper instruction sheet in 1920 which 
the author used with very satisfactory 
results. Cook, Lattig, and others in 
their books have suggested others. Jepp- 
son worked out a form with the Wyom- 
ing teachers a few years ago. 

toh kay teachers used mimeo- 
graph forms for a year or more. They 
elt that printed forms would be more 
efficient. As a result, a tentative form 
was developed and sent to all teachers 
for criticism; their suggestions were in- 
corporated in the printed form. Figure I 
shows a sample form filled out to illus- 
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trate its use. This form is printed on 
514'x8)4” paper, with two holes punched 
at the top and slotted. Three colors of 
paper were used and pads of 25 of each 
color alternating were glued on cheap * 
cardboard backs. Each pad was supplied 
with two sheets of good pencil carbon 


paper. 

bne copy is given to the boy at the 
time of the supervisory visit. One cop 
is given to the superintendent of schoo 
when mileage reports are made. The 
third copy is filed and becomes a part 
of the records of the department. 

Having the records, the next problem 
is how to take care of them and file 
them. A bookkeeping machine with its 
punched and slotted pages and its 
divider cards and heavy back with 
binding posts was the inspiration for the 
filingsystem. This fileisa 514” x814” post 
binder. Each board sheet has an 
index tab on it. These tabs are “Make- 
Ur-Own”’ celluloid tabs which come in 
six-inch strips. Each strip is cut into 
12 pieces, so that each tab is 44”. In 
an celluloid tab is inserted a piece of 
light cardboard which comes with the 
tab. Boys’ names are placed on the 
inserts and are arranged alphabetically. 
Each boy has a divider card with his 
name on the index tab. A few facts about 
him are collected on the mimeographed 
form which is cut and punched to fit the 
post binder. Figure II. 

One of these is placed below each 
boy’s divider card, the cards all put in 
the binder, and the file is ready to use. 

A of forms is placed on top of the 
dividers, the lid put on, and the whole 
carried in the pocket of the teacher’s 


tions dictate, one sheet is torn off the 
pad and given to the boy. One is torn 
off and placed in an envelope (6’’x9’’) 
for the superintendent, and the third is 
— in below the divider card and 
information sheet having the boy’s 
name thereon. The slotted holes allow 
the sheet to be inserted in the post 
binder without moving the rest of the 
book and sheets are not likely to come 
out unless pulled hard. The filing is all 
done on the job, the carbons inserted 
in the pad again, and the teacher is 
ready for the next visit. 

The teacher has a complete file of 
personal information about each boy, a 
“Supervision Record” sheet for eve 
supervisory visit he has made, and a 
of the things which were important on 
that visit appear on this sheet. The 
state office may look over the post 
binder at any time; the school adminis- 
tration has a report of every visit made 
by the teacher; boys have no alibi if 
instructions are not followed; and after 
it is once in operation, no more time or 
effort is expended than before without 
some such record. 

The teacher who succeeds another 
man who has kept “Supervised Records” 
has a written report of everything his 
predecessor has done in a supervisory 


“ee. 
t has been suggested that there are 
too many places to fill in and much 
extra writing which need not be done 
every time. The answer is to use that 
which is usable and change the form 
annually. 

It might be interesting to know prices 
which were secured for the 30 or more 


car when he is visiting boys. Idaho teachers now we these forms. 

On the visit the regular things are A stationery store quoted the following 
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of the three colors alternately arranged, 
with two sheets of good pencil carbon 
gummed at the top and having a card- 
board back were printed by a Trades 
and Industry print shop and carried 
an f. o. b. price of 16 cents per pad. 
Five hundred sheets, or 20 pads, were 
estimated as a year’s supply at $3.20. 
The total amount, $6.50 plus postage, is 
classified as a library expenditure. 

Monthly reports of “Project” visits 
have been discountinued entirely with 
the general use of this “Supervision 
Record.” Samples of the forms may be 
secured from the State Department of 
Vocational Education, Boise, Idaho. 


Book Reviews 


Producing Farm Livestock, Workbook 
In, by J. L. Edmonds and four others; 
John Wiley & Sons, 1938. 100 pages. 
Eight by eleven, paper back, work sheets 
er perforated and punched so that 
they may be used in a three-ring note- 
book. Ninty-five exercises grouped in 
five parts; establishing and organizing a 
livestock enterprise, feeding livestock, 
improving farm livestock. The exercises 
are based on the textbook, “Producing 
Farm Livestock,” by J. L. Edmonds, 
et. al. This workbook offers many valu- 
able suggestions for a teacher of agricul- 
ture. The question may be raised as to 
the adaptation of such a workbook to the 
instructional needs of vocational-agri- 
culture students based on farming 
programs —A. P. D. 


Swine, by A. L. Anderson. Dairying, 
by H. C. Jackson, I. W. Rupel, and 
G. W. Vergeront. Poultry, by D. G. 
Card, L. P. Doyle, G. F. Heuser, M. A. 
Jull, H. L. Kempster, F. E. Mussehl, 
L. F. Payne, and E. E. Schnetzler. All 
these books deal with problems in pro- 
duction, marketing and management. 
Farm Management, L. A. Bradford, and 
R. H. W , dealing with problems in 
analyzing, interpreting, and adjusting; 
all edited by R. W. Gregory, and pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
These volumes are bound with paper 
covers, not loose leaf, and are 8x10 
inches in size. The list price is $1 each. 
These volumes are organized on a com- 
bination textbook, guide manual, and 
problem-solving basis. The descriptive 
portions are brief but clear and aim at 
problem-solving rather than the tradi- 
tional “information” text. The degree to 
which these booklets can be used in 
connection with instructional needs 

wing out of farming programs will 
epend upon the set-up and facilities in 
use in any school.—A. P. D. 


The man or woman who is not well 
grounded and secure in a good vocation 
can have at best only insecure and dis- 
ordered foundation for his culture, his 
religion, his political co-operations, and 
his good fellowship, or his family life. 
—David Snedden. 
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Teaching Wise Use of Credit 


ALTON YOUNG, Teacher, 
Kearney, Nebraska 


A\s TEACHERS of vocational agri- 
culture we often overlook some oppor- 
tunities in teaching the essential practices 
in the use of money. There is no training 
with a more practical value and far- 
reaching application than that in which 
boys borrow money under well-planned 
supervision to develop their individual 
training programs. One of the essential 
factors of successful living is to establish 
and maintain a strong personal credit. 
It will certainly develop in a boy an 
aggressive outlook on life when he 
learns that more can be accomplished on 
the farm when the farmer can obtain 
good credit and use it wisely. Boys who 
are taught to figure their preliminary 
estimates properly on productive enter- 
prises, finance their operations and meet 
their obligations promptly, are getting a 
valuable life experience not gained by 
many of the college graduates of today. 

In a survey — with 50 experienced 
instructors from 10 states in 1935 to 
determine the factors which inhibit 
students most in establishing adequate 
training programs, all of them agreed 
that financing and student ownership 
were most important. Yet less than 
25 percent of these men admitted that 
they urged boys to borrow money on 
productive training programs. 

Future Farmers who are building 
their programs toward State and Ameri- 
can Farmer degrees will find that they 
can broaden and strengthen their pro- 
grams by adequate and intelligent fi- 
nancing. 

The Kearney, Nebraska, chapter of 
Future Farmers of America started 
borrowing money as a co-operative 
project in February, 1936. The first loan 
to finance livestock and poultry projects 
was obtained thru the Grand Island 
Production Credit Association. The 
loans proved to be so helpful and profit- 


able to the boys in getting them started 
on sound she a practice programs 
that the amount was inc to 
$2,855 in 1937. This year the loans have 
increased to $3,900. Since it is required 
that all productive projects, unless 
carried as improvement projects, be 
100 percent student owned and man- 
aged, the use of credit has made this 
requirement easier to enforce. The size 
of the loans obtained by each individual 
this year range from $25 to $600. Part 
of this money is loaned to part-time 
students who are establishing themselves 
in farming. 

The goal for a boy’s four year training 
pro is either to establish himself 
in farming or provide for his college 
education. Four of the 1938 graduating 
class will attend the Nebraska College 
of Agriculture this fall. The rest of those 
who have built up their programs suf- 
ficiently are establishing themselves in 
farming. These will be financed until 
they are firmly established. Needless to 
say these young farmers form a solid 
nucleus for the part-time group. 

The following amounts of livestock, 
poultry, and crops are held by the 19 
members of the local chapter who are 
participating in the program this year. 

ese boys also own large quantities of 
equipment including tractors, machin- 
ery, and shop-made equipment. 

39 purebred sows and litters 

3 grade sows and litters 
9 purebred boars 

35 head baby beef 

37 ewes with lambs 

500 laying hens 
1,500 turkey poults 

11 head dairy cattle 
3,000 baby chicks 

180 acres corn 

180 acres small grain 

30 acres alfalfa 


GEORGE RAFFETY—(Objective: College education) 


Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 
1 dairy cow 2 dairy cows 2 dairy cows 2 dairy cows 
1 sow & litter 2 sows & litters 6 sows & litters 13 sows & litters 
2 baby beeves 1 baby beef 1 boar 1 boar 
20 A. wheat 300 baby chicks 125 laying hens 
10 A. corn. 20 A. wheat 700 baby chicks 
5 A. potatoes 10 A. hybrid corn 2 bab ves 
Home improvement | 5 beef heifers 
State Farmer 10 A. corn 
degree 15 A. oats 
Home improvement 
Farm shop 
\ interest in 
tractor 
as for 
merican Farmer 
degree 
WILBUR VOLENTINE—(Objective: Farming) 
lst Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 
2 sows 4 sows & litters 5 sows & litters 5 sows & litters 
1 1 boar 1 
10 A. alfalfa 10 A. alfalfa 10 A. alfalfa 1 dairy cow 
A. barley 20 A. oats 10 A. alfalfa 
20 A. barley 10 A. wheat 10 A. wheat 30 A. barley 
140 turkey poults 350 poults 10 A. wheat 
2 ewes & bs 20 turkey hens 50 turkey hens 
4 ewes & lambs 800 poults 
10 ewes & lambs 
State Farmer 
degree 


Two sample training programs that 
have been developed by boys working 
under the financing system are given. 
It should also be noted that these pro- 
grams have been developed agg 
period of five years of drouth. Two 
years were so serious that we experi- 
enced almost complete crop failures. In 
order to obtain the co-operation of as 
many parents as possible for the pro- 
gram a series of ntal group meetings 
were held. The boys furnished the pro- 
grams for these meetings by presentin 
their own individual pro; plans an 
telling about the objectives and ad- 
vantages of the financing program. 


GEORGE RAFFETY: A part of his pig 
crop and 700 Leghorn chicks. George is 
also raising hybrid corn, beef heifers, feed- 
ing baby beeves, Leghorn laying hens, oats, 
and beautifying the farm home and estab- 
lishing an up-to-date farm shop. 


WILBUR VOLENTINE: selecting breeder, 
before marketing. This flock and 50 laying 
hens returned a labor income of $840 in 
1937. Wilbur also raises Duroc hogs, 
Guernsey cattle, alfalfa, barley, and wheat. 


The following procedures should be 
followed to avoid trouble in getting 
loans passed upon. 

1. A complete write-up on each indi- 
vidual borrower listing his assets, past 
record, home conditions, credit state- 
ment on parents, plans of operation, and 
expected methods of repayment. 

2. Duplicate notes should be made 
out payable both to the Production 
Credit Association and the instructor, 
signed first by the boy and counter- 
signed by the parent or ian. 

3. When required by the association 
an individual credit statement should 
be filled out by the parent or guardian. 

4. A collateral note showing the 
amount of the loan and listing the class 
“B” stock as collateral must be signed 
by the instructor. The instructor is in 
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no way liable for the loans except that 
he must supervise them and collect the 
money when due. 

5. The instructor should be made 
inspector by the association to avoid the 
3 percent inspection fee charged regular 
farmer borrowers. This will make the 
interest rate 5 percent to the boys. 

6. When loaning money to part-time 
boys who are over 21 years of age, an 
individual credit statement must be 
made out in duplicate. Chattel mort- 
gages must also be obtained on stock or 
crops owned by them. 

7. Allow plenty of time before the 
money is needed in making application. 


DUANE LOEWENSTEIN giving the baby 

chicks a proper start. Duane has 300 chicks, 

450 turkey poults and 16 ewes and lambs, 

home improvement. All houses and feeders 
are shop made. 


WILLIAM HOUSEHGLDER is interested 

in increasing his dairy holdings. He also 

raises trapnested White Rocks. He raises 

corn and feeds out hogs for market with his 
skim milk. 


Two months is quite a safe margin. 

bank notes, credit statement 
blanks, and chattel mortgage blanks, 
are furnished by the Production Credit 
Association. 

In order to have adequate control on 
the loans several local rules have been 
devised. 

1. All instructions as to sanitation, 
vaccinating, etc. must be complied with. 

2. Individuals applying for a loan 


must make out a complete plan of 
operation including sodluione esti- 


mates, what the money is to be used for, 
and how it is to be paid back. 

3. The instructor must be consulted 
before any stock or grain can be sold. 


4. Funds may not be used for any- 
thing other than the operation for 
which it was borrowed. 


5. A monthly statement must be 
turned in giving the condition of the 
project, listing all increases and losses, 
and the financial value at the time of 
reporting. 

6. All loan money is handled thru 
the office under student activity funds. 
Each individual must make out a with- 
drawal form and have this signed by the 
instructor before the money is released. 

7. All sales must be applied on the 
loan unless permission is obtained from 
the instructor beforehand regarding the 
use of such funds. 

The Farm Credit Administration has 
made provision for financing ambitious 
Future Farmers thru their Production 
Credit Associations. These are to be 
found in every state. Instructors who 
are interested in financing boys with 
cheap interest rates (5 percent) may 

t in touch with the nearest Production 

redit office. A letter to the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington, D. C., 
bs bring a reply listing the nearest 
office. 


Hawaii's Group Projects 


CLARENCE R. FERDUN, Teacher, 
Ewa, Hawaii 


Hawarrs unusual agricultural set-up 
has made the question of projects and 
their supervision very much different 
than it is on the mainland United States. 
This is especially true_on the sugar and 
pineapple plantations. 

Here, the people do not live and work 
on their individual plots of land but 
live in small plantation villages and 
towns. They go each day by plantation 
truck or train to wherever the plantation 
decides they are to work. The villages 
resemble the residential districts of 
many small towns on the mainland. 
This, of course, means that the boys who 
enroll in the Smith-Hughes agriculture 
classes have very little space in which to 
have a home project of any kind. There 
is no opportunity to have an individual 
project in sugar cane or pineapple, the 
major industries of the islands. 

This situation has brought about 
what is known as group projects. These 
= take several forms. They may 

what is known as long-term contracts 
or they may be short-term or piece-work 
contracts. 

Since most of these boys who are liv- 
ing on the plantation will make their 
living in the future on the plantation, 
the schools and the plantations have 
co-operated in ng ea a program of 
training for these boys. Under the long- 
term contracts, the plantation gives 
a group of school boys a contract to 
cultivate a given number of acres. The 
cane is turned over to the boys after it 
has been planted and has grown to be 
about a foot high. The boys take care of 
all the weeding, fertilizing, irrigating, 
and other jobs which the plantation 
management decides should be carried 
out. All materials are supplied by the 
plantation and the boys receive the 
advice and direction of the plantation 
overseer. The instructor goes to the field 
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and supervises the work of the boys. 
This work is done during schooltime 
and is considered of their education. 
The amount of time spent in the field 
will vary, depending on the size of the 
contract, age of the cane, and climate; 
but it will average about one fifth of the 
school year. 

While raising the cane the boys are 
advanced a small daily . When the 
cane is harvested, which is usually 15 
to 22 months after planting, the boys 
are paid an agreed rate per ton of cane 
produced. The advanced money is sub- 
tracted from the total money due and 
remainder is paid the boys in a lump sum 
at the end of the contract. 

Under the short-term contract or 
piece-work plan, the boys are paid a 
given rate per acre for weeding or irri- 
gating or whatever job they may be 
doing. The boys do not stay in the same 
field all the time as they do in the case 
of the long-term contract, but move 
from one field to another according to 
where the work needs to be done. When 
the boys work under this plan they 
ad spend one day each week in the 

eld. 

There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to both types of contracts. In 
the long-term contract, the work is not 
evenly distributed thruout the year, 
since the young cane requires much 
more work than it does when it gets 
older. The number of jobs learned under 
this plan is limited, since all cane jobs 
are not carried out in a cultivation con- 
tract. However, the boys do get paid 
according to the amount of cane pro- 
duced, which encourages them to try to 
produce a good crop. 

Under the short-term contract, the 
work can be evenly distributed thruout 


- the year. The boys take part in a greater 


variety of jobs and get paid according to 
how hard they work each day. 

In both types of group projects, the 
boys get experience in the cane-field 
work, but in neither contract are they 
allowed to have anything to say about © 
managerial part of the job. This can 
hardly be called a defect in the program, 
since the plantation laborer will not be 
called upon to make such decisions. 
This is also true in pineapple work. 

There is still another type of group 
project found in the islands. This in- 
cludes the group projects in swine, 
poultry, and gardening. These projects 
are taken care of by the agriculture 
class under the supervision of their 
instructor. These projects serve several 
purposes. They are used for demonstra- 
tion purposes, as a source of good stock 
and a source of revenue for Future 
Farmer activities. 

These projects are very useful for 
demonstration purposes. Sometimes it is 
not enough to tell the boys how they 
should raise their chickens or pigs when 
their parents, many of whom are orien- 
tals, will not allow the boys to put our 
teachings into practice. Under these 
circumstances, we must prove to the 
boys thru our group projects that what 
we teach is correct. 

In many localities, the livestock and 
poultry are very inferior and the people 
cannot afford to import good stock. 
Under these circumstances, the agricul- 
ture teachers have taken it upon them- 
selves to import good stock and to 
propagate it in these group projects. 
Then the good stock is distributed to 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Studies and Investigations 


C. S. ANDERSON 


Dare We Face the Findings of Research? 


H. G. KENESTRICK, Teacher-Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


THE length of 
time over which 
a study extends is 
a factor in its relia- 
bility.” Thus be- 
gins an article en- 
titled ‘‘Recent 
Studies in Voca- 
tional Agriculture 
Related to the Es- 
tablishment of 
Young Men in 
Farming,’’ by 
Doctor F. W. La- 
throp in the 
March, 1938, issue of The Agricultural 
Education Magazine. Desiring to com- 
pare the findings and conclusions of the 
Indiana study made by R. W. Gregory 
and referred to in this article, with those 
of an Ohio study completed in 1936 and 
including 3,033 former students leaving 
school in the period from 1918 to 1934 
inclusive, I followed thru with consider- 
able interest the figures that were given 


H. G. Kenestrick 


in the article. Noting the statement that - 


of 311 young men from owned farms, 
64 percent were farming in 1934 and of 
162 young men coming from rented 
farms, 55 percent were farming in 1934, 
I searched for the figures which would 
give the farming status of these young 
men in 1937, the end of the period in- 
cluded in the study. Since the article 
did not include these figures, inquiry 
was made of the author of the study. 
He promptly and oe supplied 
full information concerning the occupa- 
tions of these young men in the later 
period. Quite a different picture was 
ngs by the inclusion of the later 


gures. 

In 1937 only 144 or 44 percent of the 
original 331 men from owned farms 
were farming (the figure of 311 in the 
magazine article proved to be a typo- 
graphical error). Of the 162 young men 
from rented farms only 60 or 37 percent 
were farming. When it was noted that 
within the short period of three years 
the percentages of young men farming 
had yen from 64 percent to 44 per- 
cent and from 55 percent to 37 percent 
respectively, the fuller significance of the 
first sentence in the magazine article, 
“The length of time over which a study 
extends is a factor in its reliability,”’ was 
apparent. The question also arose as to 
why the figures for both years were not 
presented in the original article, since 
the presentation of the 1934 figures alone 
was decidedly misleading. 

Especially does this question seem a 
reasonable one when it is noted that for 
the young men from homes not on farms 
only the 1937 figure of seven farming 
was presented in the magazine article 


altho the corresponding 1934 figure was 
10. Perhaps this would have made the 
case against admitting non-farm boys 
to vocational agriculture classes seem 
slightly weaker, but it would have made 
unnecessary an explanation of why for 
the farm group and the non-farm group 
figures for different years instead of for 
the same year were matched against 
each other. In this particular case the 
difference in conclusions that would be 
drawn is perhaps negligible, but the 
principle of unbiased interpretation 
which is violated is vital. 

In order to bring out more systemati- 
cally certain relationships of data which 
have been referred to fragmentarily, 


the following tables dealing with the 
Indiana and the Ohio studies respec- 
tively are presented. 

The percentages in the two tables 
cannot be compared directly because of 
certain differences in the selection and 
treatment of cases which need not be 
fully explained here. However, both 
studies do reveal similar relationships 
between the proportionate numbers of 
farm and non-farm students of voca- 
tional iculture who remain for a 
time on farms after leaving school, and 
similar trends away from the farming 
vocation with increasing maturity. If 
the Indiana study were to be continued 
for a longer period, with its present 
trend unchanged, as it seems entirely 
reasonable that it might be, both it and 
the Ohio study would certainly contra- 
dict the statement in the magazine 
article to the effect that ‘““We are finding 
that, in rural communities where de- 
partments have beeu established a long 


TABLE |. NUMBER OF SELECTED FORMER STUDENTS OF VO- 
CATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN INDIANA WHO WERE 
FARMING DURING DESIGNATED YEARS 


AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL (1) 
Number Number 
Group Total Number From Homes From Homes 
on Farms Not on Farms 
Number of Selected Former Students 
Original group 636 526 110 
Farming in 1934 323 313 10 
Farming in 1937 223 216 N 7 
Percent of Selected Former Students 

Original group 100.0 100.0 100.00 
Farming in 1934 50.8 59.5 9.1 
Farming in 1937 35.1 41.0 6.3 


(1) Data from a study ‘Factors Influencing Establishment in Farming of Former 


Students in Vocational Agriculture,” by R. W 


. Gregory, 1937 


TABLE Il. NUMBER OF SELECTED FORMER STUDENTS OF VO- 
CATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN OHIO WHO WERE 
FARMING IN 1935 (2) 


From Homes From Homes 
Total Group on Farms Not on Farms 
Group Number Number Number 
Original | Farming | Original | Farmigg | Original | Farming 
Number | in 1935 | Number | in 1935 | Number | in 1935 
Number of Selected Former Students 
Leaving school 
in 1929-1934 1184 702 1053 680 131 22 
Leaving school 
In 1924-1929 1378 565 1135 541 243 24 
Leaving school 
in 1918-1924 471 118 403 113 68 5 
Percent of Selected Former Students Farming 
Leaving school 
in 1929-1934 59.3 64.6 ~~16.8 
Leaving school 
in 1924-1929 41.0 47.7 9.9 
Leaving school 
in 1918-1924 25.0 28.0 74 


(2) Data from a study “Some Economic Factors Affecti 
Day Students of Vocational Agriculture in Ohio in 


strick, 1936. 


the Establishment of All- 
arming,’ by H. G. Kene- 
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time, about 50 percent of the former 
students are now engaged in farming.” 
It is true that the article does state: 
“In some cases the percentages are 
smaller than this.” Nevertheless, in the 


absence of complete fi one would 
be inclined to assume that the figure of 
50 percent included the study under 
discussion. 

The fact that, considered on a long- 
time basis, only a minority of the former 
students seem to be getting established 
in farming, must be carefully considered 
in the light of the present production of 
farm population far in excess of needs for 
farm-operator replacement, the meager- 
ness of choice among high-school cur- 
ricula in certain sections, the inadequacy 
of present educational and vocational 
guidance programs, the need and possi- 
bility of increased emphasis on teacher 
responsibility for definite efforts toward 
progressive establishment in farming, 
etc. These implications cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail here. The situation 
should be considered challenging, not 
discouraging. Meanwhile, when we need 
the most complete and accurate data 
possible, and the soundest judgement in 
drawing conclusions, let us not obscure 
the situation by juggling part of the 
figures, 

A further investigation of the origi- 
nal data in the study reveals conclusions 


still more superficially drawn in the - 


magazine article. Discussing the length 
of vocational courses, the author of the 
article states that the findings of this 
study “Indicate that students who take 
four-year courses in vocational agri- 
culture are more likely to go into farm- 
ing and related occupations than stu- 
dents taking one, two, or three years of 
agriculture.” Again, “Increasing the 
length of course is shown to be a factor 
in increasing the percentage going into 
farming.” There might be some question 
as to whether young men about 21 years 
of age who have remained on farms for 
three years after leaving high school 
during a depression period have really 
“gone into farming” or have only re- 
mained on the farms because they have 
not yet found some place else to go. 
Laying that question aside, however, 
let us recognize that the conclusion 
drawn by the author of the article cer- 
tainly does not come from the findings 
of the study as reported by the author 
of the study. The author of the study 
states that administratively it was pos- 
sible for all of the 636 students to have 
completed four years of vocational - 
culture had they chosen to elect that 
much or had they chosen and been able 
to remain in school and take it. All stu- 
dents who were not in this situation 
were eliminated from the study. In all 
probability many of us would agree that 
a four-year course in vocational agri- 
culture is more desirable in most 
localities than a shorter course. How- 
ever, it is hardly necessary to try to 
establish this point from a study in 
which, by the specific statement of the 
investigator, no comparison was made 
among different groups of students 
having access to courses of different 
lengths. Probably this over zealous 
conclusion can be explained by the 
statement in the article, “These two 
studies confirm what many have be- 
lieved for some years.”” Was there some 
wishful thinking in the interpretation of 
this study by the author of the maga- 
zine article? 


These discrepancies: and shortages 
existing between the statements in the 
article and the data in the study on 
which the article was based bring out 
strongly the need for extreme care in 
interpreting the findings of a scientific 
study, especially when the interpreta- 
tion is made by someone else than the 
author of the study. A study such as 
that made by Gregory may be of in- 
estimable value to teachers of vocational 

iculture in causing them to scruti- 
nize carefully their objectives and to 
evaluate the results of their efforts. But 
these beneficial outcomes are contingent 
upon sound interpretations of the find- 
ings. Either the interpretations should be 
carefully and unflinchingly made by the 
interpreter, or a correct balance of the 
facts should be presented and individual 
readers left to make their own interpre- 
tations. 

Research in agricultural education is 
as yet relatively undeveloped. In the 
absence of a soalie comprehensive body 
of research studies of high quality we 
probably tend to act too largely on the 
basis of hunches and opinions. Here and 
there a small area has been moderately 
well explored. If a scientific attitude is 
to be developed and maintained by 
teachers and other workers in the field 
we must make every bit of research al- 
ready done count for the most both 
thru its direct value and thru its indica- 
tion of what else needs most to be 
studied. This calls for facing the findings 
of research squarely, regardless of 
whether the facts are pleasant or un- 
pleasant in their immediate implica- 
tions. Quite probably relatively too 
much of our efforts in research have 
been directed towards establishing the 
effectiveness or superiority of our past 
accomplishments, ins of toward 
discovering problems which need our 
best efforts in their solution. 

The findings of research in agricul- 
tural education will contribute most 
helpfully to the training of farmers and 
future farmers if we face the unpleasant 
facts as indications of misdirected 
efforts in the past and challenges to more 
effective action in the future. We are 
wasting time, money, and professional 
effort by selecting certain facts, omitting 
certain others, and drawing erroneous 
conclusions in such a way as to bolster 
up = preconceived idea of what ought 
to be. 

‘We do dare face the findings of re- 
search. Let us do it! 


Editor’s Note: This challenging article 
will be responded to in the February 
issue by Doctor F. W. Lathrop, author 
of the previous article referred to by 
Doctor Kenestrick. We need these criti- 
cal observations, the results of which 
should tend to improve our research 
program in agricultural education. The 
magazine is always glad to print various 
views on any topic. 


lr is well to remember that five-sixths 
of the students of our high schools end 
their high-school days with their high- 
school course. Therefore, preparation for 

ing a living must be seriously con- 
side with training in the funda- 
mentals. And the great need of our 
schools is to be sure what are funda- 
mentals. 
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Unit-Cost Studies in 
Agriculture 


ROGER J. SCHULTE, Teacher, 
Manteca, California 


Waar is the cost of providing in- 
struction in vocational agriculture in 
your school? How do costs in your school 
compare with those in other systems? If 
you were asked these questions, how 
would you answer them? Would you be 
able to compare costs in your cous 
ment with those in other subject matter 
fields within your own school? Probably 
not, unless you kept an accurate account 
of all expenses for services rendered. This 
procedure is known as a unit-cost study. 

A more efficient accounting procedure 
is needed by our agriculture departments 
today. It is a prophecy that the public 
will soon demand a more strict ac- 
counting of the schools with respect to 
their cost and output. The incidence of 
that demand is already here. The fi- 
nancial well of the public is not in- 
exhaustible, and as expenditures in- 
crease, a hue and cry will come from the 
public over present accounting prac- 
tices. A knowledge of our costs in agri- 
culture, together with their justification, 
will place agricultural education in a 
more favorable light. 

A standard unit cost is needed for 
judging the efficiency of the manage- 
ment. If it is known, for exapmle, that 
satisfactory instruction can be had for 
$50 per 1,000 students hours, and that 
this price represents the norm of prac- 
tice, then those responsible for manage- 
ment have a standard of judgment that 
can be used for measuring the efficiency 
of their practices. If the instruction in 
this subject is costing them $75 per 
1,000 student hours, and they are aim- 
ing at results of only the usual sort, it is 
evident that they are wasting money, 
and that administrative adjustments 
need to be made. If they are getting the 
commodity for $30 per 1,000 student 
hours, then it is probable that they are 
practicing so great an economy as seri- 
ously to injure the quality of the work. 

The deficiencies in unit costs in agri- 
culture and farm mechanics are im- 
mediately brought to light in certain 
comparable communities. What a school 
spends for agricultural transportation, 
instruction, maintenance, and new 
equipment is difficult and well nigh im- 

ssible to obtain, as no records are 

ept in most departments. 

n making a comparative study of 
unit costs, two problems are immediate- 
ly encountered. The first is that of mak- 
ing sure that our data are accurate. 
Thus, if we were comparing instructional 
costs in agriculture among several com- 
munities, we should know the term 
“instructional cost” is interpreted the 
same in the various communities. Unit 
cost studies should take into considera- 
tion all items of expense and include de- 
preciation on buildings as well as cur- 
rent expenses. A second problem is that 
of selecting the best cost unit for com- 
puting the cost upon which information 
is desired. In determining subject costs, 
as in agriculture or farm mechanics, the 
1,000 student hours of instruction offers 
the best unit. 

The basic records needed for an ef- 
ficient system of unit cost accounting in 

(Continued on page 138) 
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The Election of Future 


Farmer Officers 


LESLIE NELSON, Instructor, 
Brigham City, Utah 


One of the fun- 
damental prin- 
ciples in the or- 
ganization of the 
Future Farmers of 
America is that 
the leadership 
shall come from 
its members. This 
principle is ex- 
pressed in the 
Creed, is a corner- 
stone of the Future 
Farmer chapter 
organization, and 
is hailed by adult farm organizations as 
the need of the hour. Training for 
leadership then becomes a basic principle 
and function in the program for voca- 
tional agriculture. The need for this 
leadership is apparent when the time 
arrives for the chapter officers to assume 
their duties and start the ball rolling for 
the year’s work ahead. The most im- 
portant single element in the year’s 
work for the Future Farmer chapter is 
to get a good start. To make a good 
start and insure a successful year de- 
pends upon the answer to a few 
questions: When shall the election of 
chapter officers take place? How shall 
the election of chapter officers be con- 
ducted? Is the administration of ‘an 
oath of office” desirable? Consideration 
will be given in the following paragraphs 
to the first question, “The Election of 
Future Farmer Officers.”” The rem 
questions and others will be 5 mae 
in subsequent issues. 

There is nothing more discouraging, 
disconcerting, or conducive to a failing 
organization than to have Future Farm- 
ers suddenly find themselves “officers” 
of the chapter without the slightest 
knowledge of what is to be done or how 
to proceed in directing the affairs of the 
organization. Such a condition is a shock 
to the officers and retards the normal 
growth of the chapter. This “state of 
affairs’ very often exists when the 
election for officers is held at the begin- 
ning of the school year with a large 
group of Green Hands or candidates for 
Green Hands participating for the first 
time. 

The officers to be elected should re 
resent the best material available in the 
chapter for the respective offices. They 
should have training for the job, an 

pty eg to see the machinery of the 

apter in motion, and a chance to 
visualize the work ahead. This means 
that the by-laws of the chapter should 
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provide for elections during the early 
part of the spring quarter. The spring 
election will give the new officers an 
opportunity to work with the old officers 
during the closing weeks of school and 
the summer months before assuming 
responsibility for administration. As a 
result of these contacts the new officers 
start in the fall with a confidence and 
enthusiasm that is so contagious it 
spreads thru the entire organization. 
The new officers get into action immedi- 
ately instead of fumbling along for a 
period of two to three months while the 
membership is losing interest and drift- 
ing away. 

Spring registration of courses for stu- 
dents for the following year determines 
the personnel of the classes in agriculture 
and lends itself effectively for election of 
chapter officers in the spring. The new 
officers will have a number of oppor- 
tunities to receive special training to fit 
themselves for the job before they “take 
the helm.” In the first place they “sit in” 
at regular chapter officer meetings, be- 
come nk ay with procedures, prac- 
tices, needs for the year ahead. The 
thoughtful adviser, in addition to 
arranging for this procedure, will map 
out a training p for each indi- 
vidual new pr hy he _——— of the 
chapter can take the officers-elect thru 
a “course of sprouts” thru individual 
conferences. A specific, individual, train- 
ing program can be worked out for each 
officer. This program might profitably 
include a careful study of the constitution 
and by-laws, the objectives of the organi- 
zatian, parlimentary procedure, a perusal 
of the minutes of former meetings, a 
knowledge of properties of the chapter, 
familiarity with official ceremonies, and 
the significance of the oath of office. These 

procedures taken together while the of- 
mae still have an opportunit - 
daily contact with the adviser, will 
the effect of making a rather eae 
preparation for the job ahead and creat- 
an ideal setting for “another ad- 
ministration.” 

In rural organizations as they exist 
today there is need, and usually is, for 
a provision in either the constitution or 
by-laws for one of the officers to hold 
over in the new administration. This 
arrangement makes for continuity of 
service, provides a safeguard and a 
source of information for the incomi 
officers which is both necessary an 
desirable. Any chapter of Future Farm- 
ers can, with profit, give consideration 
to such a provision in its organization. 

The one big argument which is often 
advanced in favor of fall elections is that 
the new membership of the chapter will 
have a chance to help elect their officers, 
whereas if elections are held the previous 
spring they lose this opportunity. This 
contention, when analyzed, actually 


turns out to be a detriment instead of’ 


an advantage. These new, inexperienced 
members of the chapter do not have a 
complete concept of the functions and 
purposes of the chapter and so do not 


know what constitutes efficient leader- 
ship. Consequently, they may elect their 
popular idols, the athletic heroes, or the 
school comedian. Whatever may ‘be said 
to the credit of such candidates, they 
may be the wrong men to lead in chapter 
activities. Spring elections will place 
more nearly a premium on the wisdom 
and judgement of the seniors and dis- 
count the lack of these qualities in the 
incoming freshmen 

Some of our state o izations hold 
a training school for officers in connec- 
tion with the state convention, or pos- 
sibly hold a training school during the 
summer or fall months. This practice 
gives an additional opportunity for the 
officers who have been elected in the 
spring to get new ideas from past officers. 
Almost invariably the officer-trainees 
go back to their local chapters with 
a strong determination to put new 
life into the organization. It is easy to 
visualize what the chapter will miss if it 
does not have new officers as cadets to 
send to the annual summer training 
school. It is also easy to understand the 
extra work that the adviser will have to 
do with officers who have had no training 
and have failed to see the former officers 
“fn action.” 

Briefly stated, the chapter election 
during the spring months will have the 
following advantages with practically no 
justifiable arguments for postponement 
until fall: 

1. It utilizes the wisdom and experi- 
ence of uating seniors. 

2. It does away with immature snap 
judgements of freshmen. 

3. It provides opportunity for the new 
officers to receive the tutelage and ex- 
perience of their predecessors during a 
pre-service period. 

4. It enables the chapter to take ad- 
vantage of any training schools that may 
be held at the state convention or sum- 
mer camp. 

5. It provides incentive for long-time 
planning and encourages the integration 
of one annual program with the next. 

6. Iti insures a prompt and early start 
of the year’s activities. 

Spring elections promote confidence 
and enthusiasm among officers and 
members and make for an efficient 
young-farmers organization. 


F.F.A. Co-operates With 


State Highway Patrol 


DUKE WELLINGTON, Adviser, 
Stanford, Montana 


MemBERS of the Judith Basin Chap- 
ter of Future Farmers have co-operated 


with the state highway patrol in spon- 
soring a safety program. A program was 
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Patrolman Young 
presented to the Stanford high-school 


assembly with a standing invitation for 
anyone in the community to attend. 
Patrolman Joseph Young of Montana 

District Six was the guest speaker of the 
afternoon and gave a very interesting 
and educational address on Safety Rules 
for Driving. He reviewed the penalties 
for violations of the Montana highway 
rules and cited cases from actual acci- 
dents. He also mentioned the more fre- 
quent causes of automobile accidents 
on the Montana high 

Ray Hall read hed j Sudden Death” 
by J. C. Furnas, an article which was 
published in the Readers Digest and has 
received much favorable comment from 
every part of the nation. Altho this 
reading is Ney gruesome and horrible, it 
— the of accidents that are 

lace in the United States every 
woor's of the day. It has been thought 
that the people who read or hear this 
article <i tubes slow up and think 
before taking unnecessary chances when 
driving on the highways. 

Lloyd Schmitt, President of the 
Judith Basin Chapter, acted as chair- 
man and in closing received the united 
co-operation of the student body in a 
promise toward safer driving. 

Patrolman Young congratulated the 
members of the chapter on the program, 
stating that “because of programs of this 
nature, there will be a slowing up of our 
death rate due to motor vehicle accidents 
and the unnecessary destruction of 
property.” 


F.F.A. Barn Dance 


HAROLD R. KNUDSEN, Teacher, 
Poland, New York 


Mosr Future Farmer chapters are 
interested in how to raise money to 
carry on their activities. Raising funds 


for chapter activities and having a good . 


time were successfully combined at a 


recent barn dance held at the Poland 


Central School Auditorium by the Po- 

land Future Farmers at Poland, New 

York. It is hoped that some of the ideas 

conveyed by this article may be sug- 
ve to other departments who would 
to raise money. 


Our planning for this event was based 
upon the assumption that something 
new and different, that could be adver- 
tised in an attractive manner, should be 
successful. We finally decided to have a 
barn dance and to decorate the stage 
and dance hall in a manner which cen- 
tered around the theme of agriculture. 
We therefore decided to hire a regular 

square dance four piece orchestra who 
called themselves ‘“The Overall Boys or 
the Old bone Band of the ayo 
Mimeograp ters were sent to 
of the surrounding country; it was ad- 
vertised in the local papers and flashed 
on the screen at the local theater. 

The posters contained the following: 
Barn Dance, May 17. Square and round 
dances.’ Music furnished by the“Overall 
Boys or the Old Time Band of the 
South” consisting of Slim, Bob, Chuck, 
and Lem. Floor show at 10:45 p.m. 
Refreshments. Admission 40 cents, extra 
ladies 15 cents. 

As a result of this p) we had an 
attendance of over 250 people in a com- 
munity with a total population of 450. 
Dancing started at 9 o’clock and lasted 
until 1 a. m. At 10:45 p. m. a floor show 
was put on by the orchestra which con- 
sisted of cowboy melodies, popular 
songs, jokes, and instrumental numbers. 

The stage was decorated to represent 
the interior of a barn as it might appear 
at an old-fashioned barn dance. In the 
center and at the back was the F. F. A. 
banner with an owl perched on a plow, 
symbolical of the Future Farmer em- 
blem. On each side was a large rake 
wheel with traces of corn attached. 
Other decorations consisted of a cow 
stanchion, a hay mow, milking equip- 
ment, shovels, pitchforks, hone collars, 
bridles, saw horses, and gavel stands. 
Around the edge of the auditorium were 
a number of bales of hay which were 
used for seats. 

Over $60 were taken in, $31 of which 

a resented clear profit. Everyone had a 

iously good time and are 
for more of this informal type of enter- 
tainment. 


One Year's Activities 


A. A. TAMPKE, Teacher, 
Byers, Texas 


Arter the Byers, Texas, F. F. A. 
chapter was org in September, 
+ pa ated set out to do some- 
thing. 
Early in the month they elected 
officers and had their entire chapter 
sa up with 100 percent F. F. A. mem- 
hip. This was the total high-school 
enrollment—59 boys to be exact. The 
next month the chapter prepared an 
educational exhibit on soil conservation 
which won first place over 12 competi- 
tors at the Graham District Fair. 

In December the freshmen students 
entered the Green Belt Poultry Show 
and won the poultry judging contest by 
a wide margin. This was, incidentally, 
the fifth consecutive win at Clarendon 
against no defeats. 

: bios next F waged activity was a =e 
uncheon and an activity program whic 

featured a well-p mnt f meal, cooked 
and served by the boys. Barbecue, pota- 
toes, pickles, beans, onions, bread, and 
coffee comprised the menu. Addresses 
were made by the county superinten- 
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dent of schools, county farm agent; and 
Mr. Oscar Dodson, Texas State Presi- 
dent of Future Farmers. The local 
chapter demonstrated rafter cutting, 
saw filing, soldering, rope work, axa | 
culling and selecting, poultry feeding, 
and calf feeding. There were 150 boys, 
dads, and friends present. 

In February the first fat calf show in 
Byers was held with 18 calves groomed 
and ready for the market. The ree 
were then shown in the Clay Coun 
District Show where 60 calves compe 
The Byers calves won all the money 
places in their division with the excep- 
tion of one. Total premiums were $45. 
Also during the month the Byers stu- 
dents won the district basketball playoff 
which qualified them to enter the area 
contest and there the local boys reached 
the semi-finals and ranked third in 


the area. 


Home of John Reece 


In March they entered the Area 
Judging Contest and ranked second 
sweepstake school among the 68 schools 
in the area. Here they qualified their 
dairy, poultry, and farm shop teams for 
the finals in the state meet. 

April and May found these future 
farmers in a new field of activity, which 
may be wisely called, “Future Home 
Builders. They had for their class proj- 
ect the building and construction of 
Joe Reese’s new home. Reese is the local 
school’s janitor. Old shacks were torn 
down and a new addition was built on to 
the front room using old lumber, except 
the shingles, and flooring. The new lum- 
ber, paper, and paint cost $75. The 
front room and porch were entirely 
remodeled. 

All old windows were repaired, screens 
were made, doors were repaired. The 
door frames, window stops, screen stock 
and door stops were ripped out of old 
ship lap - Much of the dimension 
lumber was ripped from two by sixes 
and two by eights. 

A barn was built which has ample 
room for the car, cow, chickens, and feed. 

The house is modern in all details, 
having closets, cabinets, shelves, sink, 
water, gas, and lights. 

The students made drawings, figured 
bills of materials and costs as the job 
progressed. It really carried with it the 
true vocational spirit, developing the 
physical skills along with the managerial 
decisions. 


Pertinent Questions 


The State Reporter of the Maine 

Association wrote his chapter reporters 
as follows: 
“Mr. Reporter: Iowa State Report- 
er, Fred Sievers says: ‘Some report- 
ers do; some don’t; some reporters 
should; some reporters won’t. And 
some reporters will; some reporters 
do; all reporters could? Why don’t 
you?’ ” 
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William Arnon Henry 


(Continued from page 125) 


poe. At this writing, the result is not 
own. I am full of confidence of ulti- 
mate success, but it is pitiful and dis- 
ceful that there should be such a 
ge opposition to this movement which 
means so much to the whole people of this 
this country.” (Dictated March 12, 1912) 
“On March 16, I left Madison for 
Washington, D. C., to note the results 
of the Farmers’-Parcel-Post-Letter-Day- 
March-18-movement. The letters from 
the farmers began to reach the members 
on Tuesday, March 19. By the middle of 
the week a flood was pouring in. A con- 
servative estimate places the total num- 
ber of letters and postal cards received 
by the members of both houses in con- 
gress at 100,000. Some persons estimated 
the numbers at more than twice that. 
Over his signature Senator Pomerene of 
Ohio stated that he received over 2,000 
written communications favoring parcel 
post, in the week of March 18. In a 
large number of cases, members of 


MEAD 
RTM AnmuA 
AVE. Zr 24 


congress were unable to reply by indi- 
vidual letters and used the duplicator or 
other manifolding processes for their 
replies. When it is realized that there 
were over 25,000 petitions, practically 
all from businessmen’s associations, 
country merchants, etc., opposing parcel 


post, it will be seen and realized how 
necessary such a co-0 pte unified 
movement as this was. The members of 


congress were awakened to the parcel- 
se situation as never before. I circu- 

ted freely among them for a consider- 
able period, in order to learn the situa- 
tion and to write about the movement. 
Afterwards I was in Washington twice 
for considerable periods, making four 
sojourns at the capital city in behalf of 
parcel post. That session of congress 
gave us ‘the first real parcel-post legis- 
lation and at this writing the movement 
is well inaugurated. The Madison post 
office carried during the first week, in- 
cluding one won and one Sunday, 
nearly 4,900 pa 

“But this is = 4 only the beginning 
of the movement. It will not be com- 
pleted until the Government Post Office 


GUARTERS 
BEA Conver 
10am 


Nearly 500 delegates, members, and friends attended the Fourth Annual National Con- 

vention of New Farmers of America at Georgia State College, Savannah, Georgia, 

August 21-24. The New Farmers of America Band from Laurinburg, North Carolina, fur- 
nished music for all the sessions of the convention 


This is the organization of Negro Farm Boys who are learning to farm thru programs of 

supervised farm practice under the direction of the Smith-Hughes teachers of vocational 

agriculture in the high schools of the southland. It now has 800 chapters in the 18 states that 

have separate schools for negroes. It has a membership of more than 20,000—the largest 
organization of negro farm folk in the world. 


Department has absorbed and take: 
over the work of our various expres. 
companies. The leader in this movemen 
is David J. Lewis, member of the hous:: 
of representatives from the sixth Mary- 
land district. 

“The above was written from dicta - 
tion on January 13, 1913. I am leavin; 
Madison today for Washington for .. 
conference with Representative Davi: 
4 ee on postal express matters.—W 

enry 

The fi fight for the parcel-post | 
tion was the last prominent work of 
Dean Henry. After he left the universtiy 
he lived for a number of years with his 
son on a fruit farm in Connecticut. 
Finally he moved to California where he 
spent the remaining years of his life. 


He died in 1932 at the of 82 years. 
The influence of his life will always be an 
important factor in the development of 
American agriculture. 


Hawaii's Group Projects 


(Continued from page 133) 


the boys in the local communities. 

The opportunities for learning agri- 
culture have been greatly increased t' 
the establishment of group projects. 
They give the boy a better understand- 
ing of agriculture and an opportunity to 
see proper methods put into practice. 
This could not be done if the boys had 
only individual projects. 


Unit-Cost Studies in 
Agriculture 


(Continued from page 135) 


agriculture and farm mechanics are 
quite simple. First, there should be a file 
for current expenses. As daily or weekly 
bills come in they can be filed for later 
cost determination. Secondly, there 
should be a separate ledger or file includ- 
ing the cost of new equipment purchased 
which will be used for more than one 

ear. Charge on such equipment should 
be based on the yearly depreciation. A 
third sheet should include fixed charges 
such as depreciation on room or building, 
janitorial service, and insurance. A 
fourth record should include mileage for 
each month and the cost to the school. 
A fifth record should include the revenue 
derived from Smith-Hughes funds. This 
factor is necessary in determining the 
final cost of agricultural instruction to 
the district, and also in comparing unit 
costs with other subject matter fields. 
With these records a very few minutes 
are needed at the end of each year to 
determine the total cost and the sub- 
sequent cost per 1,000 student hours of 
instruction. 

In summary, the following advantages 
in keeping a unit-cost record in agri- 
culture and farm mechanics are: 

1. It will ascertain the efficiency of the 
agricultural department. 

2. It will assist in formulating policies 
for the de ent. 

3. It will guarantee the wise use of 
public funds. 

4. It will assist in making the annual 
budget. 

5. It will assist in making yearly re- 
ports to the state department. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE EDUCATION DIRECTORY* 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


John W. Studebaker—U. 8S. Commissioner of Education 


J.C. Wright—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Education — J. A. Linke— Chief, Agricultural Education 


Regional Agents: C. H. Lane—North Atlantic 


Specialists: 


D. M. Clements—Southern 


F. W. Lathrop —Research 
H. B. Swanson— Teacher-Training 


J. H. Pearson— North Central 
W.T Spanton— Pacific 


W. A. Ross—Subject Matter 
W. N. Elam—Special Groups 
R. W. Gregory—Part-Time and Evening 


STATE SUPERVISORS-—-TEACHER-TRAINERS* 


s—supervisor 


ALABAMA 


s—R. E. Cammack, Montgomery 
t—S. L. Chesnutt, Auburn 
et—E. A. Grant, Tuskegee 


ARIZONA 


s—A. G. Snyder, Phoenix 
t—R. W. Cline, Tuscon 


ARKANSAS 


s—R. B. Smith, Little Rock 
t—Keith L. Holloway, Fayetteville 
et—C. 8. Woodward, Pine Bluff 


CALIFORNIA 


s—J. A. McPhee, San Luis Obispo 
t—S. S. Sutherland, Davis 
t—W. E. Court, San Luis Obispo 


COLORADO 


s—L. R. Davies, Denver 
t—G. A. Schmidt, Fort Collins 


CONNECTICUT 


s—R. L. Hahn, Hartford 
t—C. B. Gentry, Storrs 


DELAWARE 


e—W. L. Mowlds, Dover 
t—R. W. Heim, Newark 


FLORIDA 


s—J. F. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee 
t—E. W. Garris, Gainesville 
et—L. A. Marshall, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 


s—L. M. Sheffer, Athens 
t—J. T. Wheeler, Athens 
et—F. M. Staley, Industrial College 


HAWAII 


s—W. W. Beers, Honolulu 
t—F. E. Armstrong, Honolulu 


IDAHO 


s—Wnm. Kerr, Boise 
t—H. E. Lattig, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 


s—J. E. Hill, Springfield 
t—A. W. Nolan, Urbana 


INDIANA 


s—Z. M. Smith, Lafayette 
t—B. C. Lawson, Lafayette 


IOWA 


s—H. T. Hall, Des Moines 
t—Barton Morgan, Ames 


KANSAS 


s—L. B. Pollom, Topeka 
t—C.V . Williams, Manhattan 


KENTUCKY 


s—R. H. Woods, Frankfort 
t—Carsie Hammonds, Lexington 
et—E. N. Morris, Frankfort 


*See complete directory of state directors; state and assistant state supervisors; regional or district supervisors; col 


t—teacher trainer 


LOUISIANA 


s—S. M. Jackson, Baton Rouge 
t—Roy L. Davenport, University 
et—Cornelius King, Scotlandville 


MAINE 
s-t—H. 8. Hill, Orono 
MARYLAND 


s-t—H. F. Cotterman, College Park 
et—J. A. Oliver, Princess Anne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


s—John G. Glavin, Boston 
t—F. E. Heald, Amherst 


MICHIGAN 


s—Harry Nesman, Lansing 
t—H. M. Byram, East Lansing 


MINNESOTA 


s—Leo Knuti, St. Paul 
t—A. M. Field, St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 


s—aA. P. Fatherree, Jackson 
t—V. G. Martin, State College 
et—J. H. Dean, Alcorn 


MISSOURI 


s—J. L. Perrin, Jefferson City 
t—Sherman Dickinson, Columbia 


MONTANA 


s—A. W. Johnson, Helena 
t—R. H. Palmer, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA 


s—L. D. Clements, Lincoln 
t—H. E. Bradford, Lincoln 


NEVADA 


s—R. B. Jeppson, Carson City 
t—W. C. Higgins, Carson City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
s-t—E..H. Little, Concord 
NEW JERSEY 
s-t—H. O. Sampson, New Brunswick 
NEW MEXICO 


s—Frank Wimberly, State College 
t—H. M. Gardner, State College 


NEW YORK 


s—A. K. Getman, Albany 
t—R. M. Stewart, Ithaca 


NORTH CAROLINA 


s—Roy H. Thomas, Raleigh 
t—L. E. Cook, Raleigh 
ct—S. B. Simmons, Greensboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 
s-t—E. H. Jones, Fargo 
OHIO 


s—R. A. Howard, Columbus 
t—W. F. Stewart, Columbus 


es—co!ored supervisor 


et—colored teacher- trainer 


OKLAHOMA 


s—J. B. Perky. Stillwater 
t—D. C. McIntosh, Stillwater 
es-t—D. C. Jones, Langston 


OREGON 


s—E. R. Cooley, Salem 
t—H. H. Gibson, Corvallis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


s—H. C. Fetterolf Harrisburg 
t—H. 8. Brunner, State College 


PUERTO RICO 


s—Nicholas Mendez, San Juan 
t—Ernesto Vazquez, Mayaguez 


RHODE ISLAND 
s-t—G. H. Baldwin, Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


s—Verd Peterson, Columbia 
t—W. G. Crandall, Clemson College 
et—J. P. Burgess, Orangeburg (c) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


s—H. E Urton, Pierre 
t—R_R Bentley, Brookings 


TENNESSEE 


s—G. E Freeman, Nashville 
t—N. E. Fitzgerald, Knoxville 


TEXAS 


s—J. B. Rutland, Austin 
t—Henry Ross, College Station 
t—S. C. Wilson, Huntsville 
t—T A. White, Kingsville 
t—Ray Chappelle, Lubbock 


UTAH 


e—Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City 
t—L. R Humpherys, Logan 


VERMONT 
s-t— Kenneth Sheldon Burlington 
VIRGINIA 


s—W.S. Newman Richmond 
t—E. C. Magill. Blacksburg 
et—G. W. Ownes, Ettricks 


WASHINGTON 
s—J. A. Guitteau, Olympia 
t—Everett Webb, Pullman 
WEST VIRGINIA 
s—John M. Lowe, Charleston 
t—D. W. Parsons, Morgantown 
WISCONSIN 


s—L. M. Sasman, Madison 
t—J. A. James, Madison 

t—F. T. Ullrich, Platteville 
t—J. M. May, River Falls 


WYOMING 


s—Sam Hitchcock, Cheyenne 
t—L. 8. Crawford, Laramie 


eacher-trainers; 


colored supervisors; t 
itinerant teacher-trainers; research workers in teacher-training; critic or practice school teachers; and colored teacher-trainers,in the September issue 


(separate insert). 
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